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FLO Me Water Mark of Quality 


Come and See the 
Famous Cruisette 


At the N. Y. Motor Boat Show 


Then Visit Our Plant and: 
See her travel at 12 mile speed. 




















Or, if inconvenient, let us send you complete 
detailed information. 










The ELCO ENGINE —a complete, self-contained, power 


She is the result of years of effort to produce plant, with self-starter and electric light system, entirely 


the most complete cruiser afloat. She has hidden from view, drives her 12 miles per hour. 
sleeping accommodations for four in a roomy Standardized ELCO models for 
cabin equipped with every convenience for immediate delivery: 
- : : 34 ft. Cruisette. speed 12 miles 
cruising, and has an exceptionally large cockpit. 30 ft. Veedette, speed 15 miles 
. ee ” 40 ft. Cruiser, speed 1114 miles 
She is a “Home Afloat. 56 ft. Twin Screw Deck House Cruiser, speed 12 miles 











_ Main Office and Works: 
Wve. Oo 208 AVENUE A, BAYONNE, N. J. 
CO OT 2< Via C.R R of N. J. (Liberty Street Ferry) 
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: when we designed and built the Ednada III for George C. 
Since 1910, Thomas, Jr., the Mathis yards have enjoyed consistent 
leadership in the new type cruiser-houseboat then created. Combining yachtiness, com- 


fort, speed and economy this Mathis type of cruiser-houseboat has been successfully 
adapted to varying sizes ranging from 40 feet to 110 feet. 


The utmost perfection, right up-to-date, of the cruiser- 
houseboat is found in the 


New 65-Footers 


just created by us and nearing completion in our yards. 
In these are combined all the advantages of any house- 
boat previously produced up to 80 ft., with a great 
saving in construction and operating costs. 


MATHIS YACHT 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Front and Erie Streets, 
Camden, N. J. 


Specialists in Houseboats and 
Cruisers from 40 to 120 feet. 
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One of the Gar Jr. Flyers, a 50-foot express cruiser used for varying purposes by the man who wants to get there at 30 miles an hour. She 


is an excellent boat for fast ferry service. 


The Motor Boat Show 


O N February 21, the Eighteenth 
Annual Motor Boat Show 
opens at the Grand Central Palace. 
This event always marks the real 
opening of the yachting season and 
brings together yachtsmen and boat 
owners from all sections of the 
country who want to see the latest 
development in boats, engines and 
accessories, many of whom wait to 
buy or to place their orders until 
they have looked over what the ex- 
hibitors at the show have to offer. 

This year the list of exhibits 
shows that the boats will be more 
diversified in type and more inter- 
esting to the man who wants a real 
craft than any previous exhibition. 
The boats shown will include large 
power cruisers from 56 feet in 
length down to the small speed 
boats. A new type will also be seen 
at the show for the first time—aux- 
iliaries, at least three of this latter 
type being shown, while several sail 
boats and one racing boat designed 
to a particularly popular class will 
be seen. 

Engines suitable for every type of 
craft will be found on the floor of 
the Palace, while on the mezzanine 
floor the equipment and accessory 
manufacturers will show a line of 
boat equipment that will make every 
owner want to start fresh and out- 
fit his boat all over again. 

Just what will be seen and how 
interesting the exhibit will be is in- 
dicated by the Special Show Section 
of this issue, covering the leading 
exhibits at the Palace. If you go to 
the show personally, you will need 
this for a guide. If you do not go, 
you will want to read it to find what 
the boat and engine manufacturers 
and the designers have been doing 
the past year. 
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Help This Bill 


Any body of lawmakers that 
passes legislation tending to kill or 
hamper an important industry, and 
at the same time let laws stand that 
enable foreign competitors to come 
in and get orders at a lower price 
than can be had at home, is cer- 
tainly putting itself in a position 
that is pretty hard to justify or ex- 
plain. 

This is what the United States 
Congress has done, when it places 
a tax of 10 per cent. on all new 
yachts designed and built in the 
United States, thereby curtailing to 
a great degree the number of boats 
for pleasure purposes to be built and 
which has the effect of driving 
American sportsmen abroad to 
have their yachts built because 
they can be built for less there, 
while in addition they can in this 
way get around the payment of the 
10 per cent. building tax by sailing 






Cox & Stevens represent the builders. 


the boat into the country free with- 
out being subject to the collection of 
any ad valorem duty. Millions of 
dollars of business is being lost an- 
nually to our builders because of 
these restrictions and laxity in our 
Federal statutes. 

At the present time we know of 
three yachts being built abroad for 
American citizens. Their prospec- 
tive owners are, under our present 
laws, enabled to bring these yachts 
to this country and have them ad- 
mitted to American registry without 
the payment of any duty. In addi- 
tion to this, the present 10% excise 
tax imposed on yachts built in this 
country under the Revenue Act of 
1921, could not be charged against 
the owners of these yachts. Coupling 
these material savings in duty and 
taxes, with the cheaper labor avail- 
able abroad at this time, it is not to 
be wondered at that our ship and 
yacht yards are being deprived of 
these large orders. 

On the contrary, motor boats and 
other small boats of less than five 
tons are subject to a heavy duty if 
imported into the country as freight. 
Our Government is losing many 
thousands of dollars of revenue that 
might serve to replenish the Treas- 
ury if similar duties were imposed 
upon larger vessels. 

This matter has been brought to 
the attention of Congress by the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers and a bill has 
been introduced by Congressman 
William S. Green of Massachusetts 
(in the lower house) and by Senator 
Wesley L. Jones in the Senate, de- 
signed to correct this. 

This bill, however, will not be 
passed unless those interested see to 
it that their representatives in the 
Senate or Congress know just how 
they feel about the matter. 
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They will soon be here again—the days when we can drop our hook in a friendly anchorage, and know the joys of cruising. 
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A view from top of Gibb’s Hill, Bermuda. 


The Discovery of the Bermuda Isles 


Part I 

$¢p EING in ship called the Sea- 

Venture, with Sir Thomas 
Gates, our Gouernor, Sir George 
Sommers and Captaine Newport, 
three most worthie honored gentle- 
men bound for Virginia, in 
the height of thirty degrees of 
northerly latitude, or thereabouts, 
we were taken with a most cruell 
storm upon the five-and-twentieth 
day of July, Anno 1609. . . .” 

So begins the narrative of Sil- 
vanus Jordan, which is set forth en- 
tire in the fifth volume of Hakluyt’s 
Voyages. 

The Sea Venture was a ship of 
three hundred tons—a good sized 
vessel for her day—and she was one 
of a fleet of eight sail under charter 
to the Virginia Company. All were 
under the general command of Sir 
George Summers, as Admiral. 
Gates was going out as the new 
governor of the colony. These 
two remarkable men were destined, 
however, to endure some terrible 
hardships and to add a new colony 
to the British Crown before ever 
they saw the low, sandy shores of 
their desired port. 

To be wrecked by a hurricane 
and driven ashore on an island be- 
lieved inhabited by devils, to land 
unscathed the entire company of 
150 souls, including women and 
children passengers, to subsist these 


By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


yeople virtually off the land for a 
period of nine months, and during 
that time to build two new vessels 
capable of taking them all on board, 
and finally to sail their cedar-built 
craft over 600 miles to Jamestown 
without the loss of a person by 
perils of the sea—certainly this is a 
record seldom equaled even in the 
days of such doughty sailormen as 
the stout hearted Sir George! 

It is worth while to study how it 
was done. 

The narrative of one William 
Strachy is more full than that of 
Jordan. Strachy tells that the fleet 
“brake ground out of the Sound of 
Plymouth” on the second of June, 
and “unto the twenty-three of July 
kept in friendly consort together, 
not a whole watch at any time los- 
ing sight of each other.” 


He then goes on to give some in- 
teresting points about the track fol- 
lowed in the trans-Atlantic passage. 
It must be remembered that all the 
early voyagers to America, except 
those bound for New England and 
northern parts, followed the Span- 
iards’ lead in crossing by way of the 
Northeast Trades. But Strachy 
says: “Our course when we came 
about the height (latitude) of be- 
tween 26 and 27 degrees we de- 
clined to the Northward . . . and 
altered the way used heretofore by 
Dominica and Nevis in the West 





Indies; and (we) found the wind 
to this (new) course indeed as 
friendly as in the judgment of all 
Sea-men it is upon a more direct 
Hs -e%0 

“We had followed this course so 
long, as now we were within seven 
or eight days at the most, by Cap- 
tain Newpert’s reckoning, of mak- 
ing Cape Henry upon the coast of 
Virginia; when on S. James his day 
(July 24th) the clouds gathering 
thicke upon us, a dreadful storme 
and hideous began to blow from the 
North-east, which swelling and 
roaring as it were by fits, at length 
did beat all light from heaven, 
which like an hell of darkness 
turned black upon us... . 

Strachy had a gift for descrip- 
tion and his picture of the hurri- 
cane is vivid. Condensed somewhat 
and with the most troublesome spell- 
ing modernized it continues thus: 
“For four-and-twenty hours the 
storm in a restless tumult had blown 
so exceedingly as we could not ap- 
prehend in our imaginations any pos- 
sibility of greater violence, yet did 
we still find it not only more terrible 
but more constant—fury added to 
fury, and one storm urging a second 


more outrageous than the for- 
— —_—a 
“Sometimes (a sea) strikes in 


our ship amongst the women and 
passengers, not used to such hurly 
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and discomforts, made us look one 
upon the other with troubled hearts 
and panting bosomes: our clamors 
drowned in the windes, and the 
windes in thunder. Prayers might 
well be in the heart and lips, but 
drowned in the outcries of the offi- 
cers: nothing heard that could give 
comfort, nothing seen that might in- 
courage hope. 

“Our sailes, wound up, lay with- 
out their use; and if at any time wee 
bore but a Hollocke, or halfe fore- 
course, to guide her befote the sea, 
six and sometimes eight men were 
not enough to hold the whipstaff in 
the steerage and the tiller below in 
the gunner room, by which may be 
imagined the strength of the storm.” 

(The tiller in these old ships 
projected forward under the deck, 
and the whipstaff, a perpendicular 
member fitted to its end, projected 
upward into the steerage through a 
slot in the deck. Ordinarily the 
vessel was steered by one or two 
men at this whipstaff. Apparently 
tackles were not used. Figure 1 
makes this arrangement clear. ) 

“The Sea swelled above the 
clouds and gave battle unto Heaven. 
It could not be said to rain: the 
waters like whole rivers did flood in 
the ayre. And this I did still ob- 
serve, that whereas upon the land, 
when a storm hath poured itself 
forth once in drifts of rain the 
winde not long after indureth, here 
the glut of water was no sooner a 
little emptied but instantly the 
windes spake more loud and grew 
more tumultuos and malignant. 
There was not a moment in which 
the sudden splitting or instant over- 
setting of the shippe was not ex- 
pected.” 

The Ship Springs Aleak 

“Howbeit this was not all; it 
pleased God to bring a greater afflic- 
tion yet upon us, for in the begin- 
ning of the storm we had received 
likewise a mighty leake. And the 
ship in every joint almost having 
spued out her okam, before we were 
aware, was growne five foot deepe 
with water above her ballast, and 
we almost drowned within whilest 
we sat looking when to perish from 
above. 

“This imparting no less terror 
than danger, ran through the whole 
Ship with much fright and amaze- 
ment; there might be seene Master, 
Master’s Mate, Boateswaine, Quar- 
ter Master, Coopers, Carpenters, 
and who not, with candels in their 
hands, creeping along the ribs view- 
ing the sides, searching every corner 
and listening in every place if they 
could heare the water run. Many a 
weeping leake was this way found 
and hastily stopt, and at length one 
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in the Gunner-room made up with 
I know not how many peeces of 
Beefe (!) but all was to no pur- 
pose; the leake which drunk in our 
greatest seas and took in our de- 
struction fastest could not be found. 
The waters still increasing, and the 
pumpes going, which at length 
choaked with bringing up whole and 
continual bisket (and indeed all we 
had, ten thousand weight), it was 
conceived as most likely that the 
leake might be sprung in the Bread- 
room; whereupon the Carpenter 
went down and ripped up all the 
room, but could not find it so. 
“Our Governor upon the Tues- 
day morning (at what time the 
leake was first discovered) had 
caused the whole Company, about 
one hundred and forty, besides 
women, to be equally divided into 
three parts, and opening the ship at 
three places appointed each man 
where to attend ; and thereunto each 
man came duly upon his watch, 
took the bucket or pumpe for one 
houre, and rested another. Then 
men might be seen to labour, I may 
well say, for life; and the better 
sorte, even our Governor and Ad- 
miral themselves, not refusing their 
turne, and to spell each the other 
and to give example to other. 
“The common sort stripped 


naked, the easier to hold on and to 
shrinke from under the salt water 
which continually leaped in among 
them, kept their eyes waking and 

















Chart of Bermuda, showing outlying fringe 


of reefs. 
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their thoughts and hands working 
with tired bodies and wasted spirits 
three days and four nights, destitute 
of outward comforts and desperate 
of any deliverance. 

“Once so huge a sea brake upon 
the poope and quarter upon us, as 
it covered our ship from stern to 
stem like a garment or a vast cloud. 
It filled her brimme full for a while 
within, from the hatches up to the 
spar deck. This source of conflu- 
ence of water was so violent, as 
(i.e. that) it carried the helm-man 
from the helm and wrested the 
whipstaff out of his hand, which so 
flew from side to side that when he 
would have seized the same againe 
it so tossed him from star-boord to 
lar-boord as it was God’s mercy it 
had not split him: it so beat him 
from his hold and so bruised him, 
as a fresh man hazarding in by 
chance fell faire with it and by 
maine strength bearing somewhat 
up made good his place, and with 
much clamour incouraged and called 
upon others; who gave her now up. 
rent in pieces and absolutely lost.” 
(The narrator here seems to have 
become so excited that he forgot to 
finish his sentence. Nevertheless 
his picture of the thrashing tiller is 
vivid enough as it stands. ) 

“Our Governor was at this time 
below at the capstone (The capstan 
in ships of this period was located 
in the ’tween-decks), both by his 
speech and authoritie heartening 
every man unto his labour. It struck 
him from the place where he sate, 
and groveled him, and all us about 
him, on our faces, beating together 
with our breaths all thoughts from 
our bosoms else than we were now 
sinking. For my part, I thought 
her alreadie at the bottom of the 
Sea; and I heard him say, wading 
out of the flood thereof, all his am- 
bition was but to climb up above 
hatches to die in Aperto coelo (open 
sky) and in the company of his old 
friends. It so stunned the ship in 
her full pace that she stirred no 
more than if she had been caught 
in a net, or than as if the fabulous 
Remora had stuck to her fore- 
castle. (Remora, says an old note, 
is fabled to be a small fish able to 
withstand a ship in her course.) 
Yet without bearing one inch of sail, 
even then she was making her way 
nine or ten leagues in a watch.” 


St. Elmo’s Fire 


On the following night, while 
“the heavens looked so blacke upon 
us.” the ship was visited by St. 
Elmo’s fire. Far from entertaining 
superstitious fears over this mani- 
festation, however, the narrator 
drily remarks that “be it what it 
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will, we laid other foundations for 
safety or ruin,” and adds that if it 
had only served to take an observa- 
tion for latitude they would gladly 
have shown it the reverence due a 
miracle! This is interesting, for it 
makes it quite evident that the 
superstition commonly attributed to 
seamen of that day did not extend 
to the Protestant sailors of England. 

Still speaking of the ignis fatuus, 
William Strachy continues: “But 


it did not light us any whit the more 
to our known way, who ran now at 
all ventures, sometimes North and 
Northeast, the North and by West, 
and in an instant again varying two 
or three points, and sometimes half 
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the only quarter from which she 
could possibly have approached Ber- 
muda without being dashed to pieces 
on the encircling reefs! 

At length, “having no hope to 
save her by coming to an anker, we 
were inforced to run her ashore as 
near the land as we could, which 
brought us within three-quarters of 
a mile of the shore; and by the 
mercy of God unto us, making out 
our boats, we had by night brought 
all our men, women and children— 
about the number of one hundred 
and fifty—safe into the Iland.” So 
they came to Bermuda. 

They had no doubt as to where 
they were: “We found it to be the 


Sea Venture, a typical ship of the early seventeenth century. 


the compass.” In the next sentence 
he states that they stood East-by- 
South as much as they could, to 
keep the waterlogged ship upright; 
so apparently she went around with 
the rapid shifts of wind near the 
center of a cyclonic storm, keeping 
always before it in order not to 
founder. 
Land Descried 

The Sea Venture must have been 
all this time at no great distance to 
the eastward of the Bermudas, and 
the resultant of her drift was to- 
wards them, for on the morning of 
the fourth day when all hands were 
utterly exhausted and all hope had 
been given up, Sir George Sum- 
mer descried land. Jordan tells 
us that the doughty old Admiral (he 
was over sixty) had stayed on the 
poop for three days and nights 
without food or sleep, “conning the 
ship to keep her as upright as he 
could.” 

They stood in at once under the 
southeast point of the land, and 
there the Sea Venture at last found 
“somewhat smoothe water.” Jt was 


dangerous and dreaded Iland, or 
rather Ilands, of the Bermuda: 
whereof let me give a brief descrip- 
tion. And that the rather, because 
they be so terrible to all that ever 
touched on them that they be called 
commonly The Devil’s Ilands, and 
are feared and avoided of all sea 
travellers alike above any other 
place in the world.” 

Before permitting Mr. Strachy to 
deliver the world from this “foule 
and generall error” concerning the 
Bermudas, it might be well to in- 
quire how they acquired their ter- 
rifying reputation in the first place. 
This takes us back into the fascinat- 
ing realm of half legendary discov- 
eries upon the Western Ocean. 

The earliest map upon which the 
name Bermuda appears is that in the 
Legatio Babylonica of Peter Mar- 
tyr, published in 1511. The island 
is too small to be accurately repre- 
sented, but its situation with rela- 
tion to the West Indies is such that 
it might be the Bermuda of today. 
That is the most one can say for it. 
It is a curious circumstance, how- 
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ever, that Spaniards who visited the 
island after the establishment of the 
English colony there maintained that 
it was not “their” Bermuda at all. 

One Oveido, who wrote a history 
of the West Indies for Charles the 
Fifth of Spain, gives the explana- 
tion which has come to be generally 
accepted for the origin of the name. 
He states that the islands were dis- 
covered by and named after a Span- 
ish captain, Juan Bermudez; and he 
implies that the discovery took place 
while Bermudez was conveying him 
(Oveido) home from New Spain in 
the year 1515. The passage is not, 
however, without ambiguity, and 
Bermudez was quite a common 
name; so it may be that the discov- 
ery was really made at an earlier 
date and by another man. This at 
least is certain: the Bermudas were 
well known by reputation to the 
early Spanish navigators and were 
heartily dreaded by them, for the 
following reason: 

It was the custom of those sea- 
farers to run north beyond the limit 
of the Northeast Trades before at- 
tempting to cross the Atlantic from 
West to East. This meant that 
their turning point lay in approxi- 
mately the latitude of Bermuda; 
and there is abundant evidence that 
the sight of that low land was a 
thing at once wished for and 
dreaded, for the coral reefs extend- 
ing some twelve miles to the north- 
west might well be encountered be- 
fore one was able to see the island 
itself ; and with a gale of wind or in 
hazy weather : r darkness the result 
of such a rencontre was pretty cer- 
tain to be fatal. Many a tall ship 
laid her bones on those submerged 
bulwarks even after the position of 
the place came to be accurately 
known. : 

A further source of terror—one 
which applied especially to the few 
daring mariners who had succeeded 
in landing on the islands—was the 
herds of wild pigs which roamed 
over them at will. These were re- 
garded by the superstitious Span- 
iards as the souls of shipwrecked 
sailors, and the place came to be re- 
garded as a sort of enchanted 
Circe’s Isle, if not the true original. 
No doubt the humble porkers which, 
as we shall see, stood Summers’ 
men in right good stead, were them- 
selves the progeny of shipwrecked 
ancestors: the Latin sailor has al- 
ways been a great hand for taking 
live-stock to sea. 

The only person to speak or write 
a sane word about the islands prior 
to Summers’ visit was one Henry 
May, an English sailor who was 
wrecked there out of a French ship 
in the year 1593. 
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and discomforts, made us look one 
upon the other with troubled hearts 
and panting bosomes: our clamors 
drowned in the windes, and the 
windes in thunder. Prayers might 
well be in the heart and lips, but 
drowned in the outcries of the offi- 
cers: nothing heard that could give 
comfort, nothing seen that might in- 
courage hope. 

“Our sailes, wound up, lay with- 
out their use; and if at any time wee 
bore but a Hollocke, or halfe fore- 
course, to guide her befote the sea, 
six and sometimes eight men were 
not enough to hold the whipstaff in 
the steerage and the tiller below in 
the gunner room, by which may be 
imagined the strength of the storm.” 
. (The tiller in these old ships 
projected forward under the deck, 
and the whipstaff, a perpendicular 
member fitted to its end, projected 
upward iftto the steerage through a 
slot in the deck. Ordinarily the 
vessel was steered by one or two 
men at this whipstaff, Apparently 
tackles were not used.. Figure 1 
makes this arrangement clear. ) 

“The Sea swelled above the 
clouds and gave battle unto Heaven. 
It could not be said to rain: the 
waters like whole rivers did flood in 
the ayre. And this I did still ob- 
serve, that whereas upon the land, 
when a storm hath poured itself 
forth once ifi drifts of rain the 
winde not long after indureth, here 
the glut of water was no sooner a 
little emptied but instantly the 
windes spake more loud and grew 
more tumultuos and malignant. 
There was not a moment in which 
the sudden splitting or instant over- 
setting of the shippe was not ex- 
pected.” 

The Ship Springs Aleak 

“Howbeit this was not all; it 
pleased God to bring a greater afflic- 
tion yet upon us, for in the begin- 
ning of the storm we had received 
likewise a mighty leake. And the 
ship in every joint almost having 
spued out her okam, before we were 
aware, was growne five foot deepe 
with water above her ballast, and 
we almost drowned within whilest 
we sat looking when to perish from 
above. 

“This imparting no less terror 
than danger, ran through the whole 
Ship with much fright and amaze- 
ment; there might be seene Master, 
Master’s Mate, Boateswaine, Quar- 
ter Master, Coopers, Carpenters, 
and who not, with candels in their 
hands, creeping along the ribs view- 
ing the sides, searching every corner 
and listening in every place if they 
could heare the water run. Many a 
weeping leake was this way found 
and hastily stopt, and at length one 
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in the Gunner-room made up with 
I know not how many peeces of 
Beefe (!) but all was to no pur- 
pose ; the leake which drunk in our 
greatest seas and took in our de- 
struction fastest could not be found. 
The waters still increasing, and the 
pumpes going, which at length 
choaked with bringing up whole and 
continual bisket (and indeed all we 
had, ten thousand weight), it was 
conceived as most likely that the 
leake might be sprung in the Bread- 
room; whereupon the Carpenter 
went down and ripped up all the 
room, but could not find it so. 
“Our Governor upon the Tues- 
day morning (at what time the 
leake was first discovered) had 
caused the whole Company, about 
one hundred and forty, besides 
women, to be equally divided into 
three parts, and opening the ship at 
three places appointed each man 
where to attend ; and thereunto each 
man came duly upon his watch, 
took the bucket or pumpe for one 
houre, and rested another. Then 
men might be seen to labour, I may 
well say, for life; and the better 
sorte, even our Governor and Ad- 
miral themselves, not refusing their 
turne, and to spell each the other 
and to give example to other. 
“The common sort stripped 
naked, the easier to hold on and to 
shrinke from under the salt water 
which continually leaped in among 
them, kept their eyes waking and 

















Chart of Bermuda, showing outlying fringe 


of reefs. 
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their thoughts and hands working 
with tired bodies and wasted spirits 
three days and four nights, destitute 
of outward comforts and desperate 
of any deliverance. 

“Once so huge a sea brake upon 
the poope and quarter upon us, as 
it covered our ship from stern to 
stem like a garment or a vast cloud. 
It filled her brimme full for a while 
within, from the hatches up to the 
spar deck. This source of conflu- 
ence of water was so violent, as 
(i.e. that) it carried the helm-man 
from the helm and wrested the 
whipstaff out of his hand, which so 
flew from side to side that when he 
would have seized the same againe 
it so tossed him from star-boord to 
lar-boord as it was God’s mercy it 
had not split him: it so beat him 
from his hold and so bruised him, 
as a fresh man hazarding in by 
chance fell faire with it and by 
maine strength bearing somewhat 
up made good his place, and with 
much clamour incouraged and called 
upon others; who gave her now up. 
rent in pieces and absolutely lost.” 
(The narrator here seems to have 
become so excited that he forgot to 
finish his sentence. Nevertheless 
his picture of the thrashing tiller is 
vivid enough as it stands.) 

“Our Governor was at this time 
below at the capstone (The capstan 
in ships of this period was located 
in the ’tween-decks), both by his 
speech and authoritie heartening 
every man unto his labour. It struck 
him from the place where he sate, 
and groveled him, and all us about 
him, on our faces, beating together 
with our breaths all thoughts from 
our bosoms else than we were now 
sinking. For my part, I thought 
her alreadie at the bottom of the 
Sea; and I heard him say, wading 
out of the flood thereof, all his am- 
bition was but to climb up above 
hatches to die in Aperto coelo (open 
sky) and in the company of his old 
friends. It so stunned the ship in 
her full pace that she stirred no 
more than if she had been caught 
in a net, or than as if the fabulous 
Remora had stuck to her fore- 
castle. (Remora, says an old note, 
is fabled to be a small fish able to 
withstand a ship in her course.) 
Yet without bearing one inch of sail, 
even then she was making her way 
nine or ten leagues in a watch.” 


St. Elmo’s Fire 


On the following night, while 
“the heavens looked so blacke upon 
us.” the ship was visited by St. 
Elmo’s fire. Far from entertaining 
superstitious fears over this mani- 
festation, however, the narrator 
drily remarks that “be it what it 
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will, we laid other foundations for 
safety or ruin,” and adds that if it 
had only served to take an observa- 
tion for latitude they would gladly 
have shown it the reverence due a 
miracle! This is interesting, for it 
makes it quite evident that the 
superstition commonly attributed to 
seamen of that day did not extend 


to the Protestant sailors of England. © 


Still speaking of the ignis fatuus, 
William Strachy continues: “But 
it did not light us any whit the more 
to our known way, who ran now at 
all ventures, sometimes North and 
Northeast, the North and by West, 
and in an instant again varying two 
or three points, and sometimes half 
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the only quarter from which she 
could possibly have approached Ber- 
muda without being dashed to pieces 
on the encircling reefs! 

At length, “having no hope to 
save her by coming to an anker, we 
were inforced to run her ashore as 
near the land as we could, which 
brought us within three-quarters of 
a mile of the shore; and by the 
mercy of God unto us, making out 
our boats, we had by night brought 
all our men, women and children— 
about the number of one hundred 
and fifty—safe into the Iland.” So 
they came to Bermuda. 

They had no doubt as to where 
they were: “We found it to be the 
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Sea Venture, a typical ship of the early seventeenth century. 


the compass.” In the next sentence 
he states that they stood East-by- 
South as much as they could, to 
keep the waterlogged ship upright; 
so apparently she went around with 
the rapid shifts of wind near the 
center of a cyclonic storm, keeping 
always before it in order not to 
founder. 
Land Descried 

The Sea Venture must have been 
all this time at no great distance to 
the eastward of the Bermudas, and 
the resultant of her drift was to- 
wards them, for on the morning of 
the fourth day when all hands were 
utterly exhausted and all hope had 
been given up, Sir George Sum- 
mer descried land. Jordan tells 
us that the doughty old Admiral (he 
was over sixty) had stayed on the 
poop for three days and nights 
without food or sleep, “conning the 
ship to keep her as upright as he 
could.” 

They stood in at once under the 
southeast point of the land, and 
there the Sea Venture at last found 
“somewhat smoothe water.” Jt was 
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dangerous and dreaded Iland, or 
rather Ilands, of the Bermuda: 
whereof let me give a brief descrip- 
tion. And that the rather, because 
they be so terrible to all that ever 
touched on them that they be called 
commonly The Devil’s Ilands, and 
are feared and avoided of all sea 
travellers alike above any other 
place in the world.” 

Before permitting Mr. Strachy to 
deliver the world from this “foule 
and generall error” concerning the 
Bermudas, it might be well to in- 
quire how they acquired their ter- 
rifying reputation in the first place. 
This takes us back into the fascinat- 
ing realm of half legendary discov- 
eries upon the Western Ocean. 

The earliest map upon which the 
name Bermuda appears is that in the 
Legatio Babylonica of Peter Mar- 
tyr, published in 1511. The island 
is too small to be accurately repre- 
sented, but its situation with rela- 
tion to the West Indies is such that 
it might be the Bermuda of today. 
That is the most one can say for it. 
Tt is a curious circumstance, how- 
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ever, that Spaniards who visited the 
island after the establishment of the 
English colony there maintained that 
it was not “their” Bermuda at all. 

One Oveido, who wrote a history 
of the West Indies for Charles the 
Fifth of Spain, gives the explana- 
tion which has come to be generally 
accepted for the origin of the name. 
He states that the islands were dis- 
covered by and named after a Span- 
ish captain, Juan Bermudez; and he 
implies that the discovery took place 
while Bermudez was conveying him 
(Oveido) home from New Spain in 
the year 1515. The passage is not, 
however, without ambiguity, and 
Bermudez was quite a common 
name; so it may be that the discov- 
ery was really made at an earlier 
date and by another man. This at 
least is certain: the Bermudas were 
well known by reputation to the 
early Spanish navigators and were 
heartily dreaded by them, for the 
following reason: 

It was the custom of those sea- 
farers to run north beyond the limit 
of the Northeast Trades before at- 
tempting to cross the Atlantic from 
West to East. This meant that 
their turning point lay in approxi- 
mately the latitude of Bermuda; 
and there is abundant evidence that 
the sight of that low land was a 
thing at once wished for and 
dreaded, for the coral reefs extend- 
ing some twelve miles to the north- 
west might well be encountered be- 
fore one was able to see the island 
itself ; and with a gale of wind or in 
hazy weather : r darkness the result 
of such a rencontre was pretty cer- 
tain to be fatal. Many a tall ship 
laid her bones on those submerged 
bulwarks even after the position of 
the place came to be accurafely 
known. 

A further source of terror—one 
which applied especially to the few 
daring mariners who had succeeded 
in landing on the islands—was the 
herds of wild pigs which roamed 
over them at will. These were re- 
garded by the superstitious Span- 
iards as the souls of shipwrecked 
sailors, and the place came to be re- 
garded as a sort of enchanted 
Circe’s Isle, if not the true original. 
No doubt the humble porkers which, 
as we shall see, stood Summers’ 
men in right good stead, were them- 
selves the progeny of shipwrecked 
ancestors: the Latin sailor has al- 
ways been a great hand for taking 
live-stock to sea. 

The only person to speak or write 
a sane word about the islands prior 
to Summers’ visit was one Henry 
May, an English sailor who was 
wrecked there out of a French ship 
in the year 1593. 








“The 17 of December next en- 
suing (says he) it was his (i.e. the 
Frenchman’s) fortune to have his 
cast away upon the Northwest part 
of the Isle of Bermuda about mid- 
night; the pilots at noon making 
themselves to be to the Southward 
of the Island twelve leagues, (had) 
certified the Captain that they were 
out of all danger. So they demanded 
of him their wine of height (wine 
given on safely reaching a certain 
latitude), the which they had.” 

May’s implication is that this led 
to carousing, during which the ship 
strock a reef. At first they thought 
they were right aboard the land, be- 
cause there was a cliff overtopping 
the vessel’s deck; but when day- 
light came they discovered the sup- 
posed cliffs belonged to a small 
rocky island some seven leagues 
from the shore. This is an inter- 
esting fact, since it points to a con- 
siderable subsidence of the reefs 
since 1593. There are a few places 
to-day where the reefs are visible 
above the surface in calm weather, 
but nowhere are there any standing 
sufficiently high to be taken, by any 
possible stretch of the imagination, 
for a cliff. However, there seems 
no reason to doubt May’s statement. 

May reached shore with some of 
the survivors of the shipwreck and 
he and his shipmates built a 
“barke” of 18 tons and rigged her 
with tackle salved from the wreck. 
They had nothing with which to pay 
the seams, so “instead of pitch we 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Audrey II, a New 40-Footer 


In Audrey II, a 40-foot express 
cruiser, Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, Mass., has given Mr. Her- 
bert E. Easton of Central Falls, 
R. L., an excellent little cruiser ca- 
pable of over twenty miles. She is 


in addition an able sea boat for one 
of this type. She is arranged to ac- 
commodate six and is powered with 
a six-cylinder 125-150 H.P. motor. 
In all details of design, workman- 


E. Easton of Central Falls, R. I. 
developed V-bottom type and does 20 miles an hour. 
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She is an able little boat of the highly 


ship, finish and equipment Audrey 
II is of the highest grade and a fine 
specimen of the highly developed 
V-bottom type. She was built at 
Hand’s Fair Haven yard. Her di- 
mensions are: Length 40’, beam 9’ 
6”, draft 3’. 

Husky boats of moderate size 
with speeds of from 15 to 20 miles 
an hour, are becoming increasingly 
popular as they are able enough to 
go anywhere along the coast. 





Cutty Sark, a husky 88-foot auxiliary, owned by Alexander Smith, which has recently made 
an extended cruise in the West Indies. She was designed by R. E. Winslow, and makes 9 


miles under power alone, while she is smart under sail. 
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Running the Surf in a Prau 


I HAD been making a sanitary 
inspection of a little barrio some 
eighteen miles from Dagupan up 
the east coast of the Gulf of Lin- 
gayen in northern Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. The work had taken 
much less time than I had expected 
and no transportation would be 
available to take me back to Dagu- 
pan until the next day. I did not 
look forward to a night in the place 
with much equanimity for the only 
accommodations were those afforded 
by the nipa shack of the local Presi- 
dente, so, seeing a fair-sized prau 
on the beach just about tide-borne 
and evidently ready for sea, I had 
a hunch that she might be going to 
Dagupan and went down to see 
what. the chances were of getting 
home by her. 

My hunch proved a good one. 
She was going to Dagupan and 
though her padrone insisted in a 
mixture of Spanish and Tagalo that 
his packet was No bueno para 
Americano, and did not want to take 
me, I managed to convince him that 
he could make a bit of easy money 
if he would ferry me across the few 
miles of gulf. So I climbed aboard, 
we poled out into the stream, made 
sail and bore away for the mouth 
of the Dagupan River. 

The prau was about 45 feet long, 
perhaps four and a half wide and 
four deep, with the two bamboo 
outriggers common to craft of her 
type in that part of the world, and 
with a huge battenlug sail set on a 
single mast located almost amid- 
ships. She had a lot of cargo in 
her and a crew of some half dozen 
men and was, as the padrone had 
insisted, not good for an Americano 
for several reasons. But I found 
a’ fairly comfortable place to stow 
myself and the passage would not 
take long anyway, the distance 
being only some 18 miles. 

The wind, which had not been 
blowing long enough to raise any 
sea worth mentioning, gave us a 
broad reach to the mouth of the 
river and we went along at a tre- 
mendous pace. I knew that the 
local prau was a fast animal run- 
ning but the speed this old packet 
showed surprised me. She tore 
along at better than eleven knots, 
cutting through the short seas with- 
out rising at all and with never a 
sound other than the hiss of the 
water round the outrigger-ends and 
the many and various groans and 
squeaks of her bamboo fittings and 
rigging. A couple of gugu seamen 
were roosting on the weather out- 
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rigger-beams and keeping the bun- 
die of bamboos, which gave the 
plank-on-edge hull its stability, just 
clear of the water by hiking in and 
out occasionally. It was great 
sailing. 

The breeze freshened steadily and 
fast as we cleared the land and 
when about half way across another 
man was sent to the weather out- 
rigger, ,for she was showing a ten- 
dency to bury the lee one and hitch 
her stern up, and a reef was turned 


| knew the place well—a hard 
sand bar running right across the 
entrance with an extremely narrow 
channel of never more than eight 
feet depth which shifted so often 
that marks and shore-ranges were 
not to be depended upon at all. A 
few feet out of the channel on either 
side and you were hard and fast. 
The bar had to be run by the gen- 
eral appearance of things and by 
the use of what the coast pilot calls 
“local knowledge.” 











“After running the surf in a Philippine prau I decided right there that all the good skippers 
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were not out of Gloucester.” 


in by the simple process of lowering 
the sail down a couple of battens 
and letting it lie in the lifts—a 
method of reefing which had the 
old-time coaster’s deck-load reef 
beaten out of sight. The sea was 
getting up all the time and she took 
on a little motion, but it did not 
seem to slow her in the least and 
she went along faster, if anything, 
than she had traveled in the 
smoother water with full sail, her 
lee outrigger raising a tremendous 
bow wave around its forward end 
and the weather outrigger throwing 
up clouds of spray as it took the 
tops off the seas now and then. We 
had swung off for the mouth of the 
river before it seemed: possible to 
have made the distance, having by 
that time all the wind we wanted 
and sea enough astern to require 
two men at the helm to hold her; 
sea enough, too, to make me wonder 
what the bar at the river-entrance 
would be like. 


I had a small glass in my pocket 
but it was of no aid at all in trying 
to make out the entrance. I knew 
where the river ought to be, but 
with the exception of some irregu- 
larity at one point in the unbroken 
line of surf I was not able to pick 
up the slightest indication from sea- 
ward as to what to head for. The 
padrone seemed much interested in 
the glass and asked me if I could 
see anything, remarking incidentally 
that he had come too “pronto” and 
that the tide had not turned yet. I 
told him that I could not make out 
anything at all, much preferring that 
he should do his own conning in 
running in. He seemed to have cer- 
tain marks of his own which he 
picked up, for he soon swung her 
dead before the wind and we ran 
down for the surf at a tremendous 
rate, racing along on the heads of 
the seas like a Hawaiian surf-board. 
He lowered all hut the head of the 
sail when he had her laid to his sat- 
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under that, ordered a couple of 
hands to stand by the halyards and 
went up the rigging a few feet to 
con her. 

I did not know what a Filipino 
“hard chance” might be but as we 
ran in and I had a good look at the 
breakers, I rather regretted that 
hunch I had yielded to. It did not 
look good to me as we came down 
on the coast, for the entrance was 
one confused mass of peaked and 
breaking seas. The sight of it 
brought back very vividly an experi- 
ence in bar-running at home, when 
the fact that the sea is a heap worse 
on a bar than it looks to be from 
seaward was pounded and soaked 
into me for all time. Also, I re- 
membered having watched two 
praus try to run that very bar in a 
gale. Both of them brought up and 
a couple of seas wiped them out. 
Not a man from either of them 
came ashore alive. A prau is in 
a bad fix when she grounds with 
wind and sea behind her, if she has 
any sail on. The bow of the hull 
takes the bottom, the sail forces her 
over and the lee outrigger brings 
up. Then wind and sea act to force 
her stern obliquely up, forward and 
over till she rests on the end of one 
outrigger and her masthead; in 
other words, she pitchpoles. An- 
other sea or two tears her to pieces 
and her career is ended. It was 
most interesting to watch from 
shore, but anything but pleasant to 
recall when one was aboard a prau 
which might do the same stunt. 

took a look at the men to see 
what they thought of the general 
situation. The two old sea-taos at 
the helm had their work cut out for 
them in keeping her straight and 
what they expressed did not count, 
for they had no time to think of 
anything but their immediate job. 
If the padrone had any sentiments 
he did not show them. But the rest 
of the crew seemed a little grave 
and kept their eyes steadily on the 
foaming river-entrance ahead. 

We did not have long to wait to 
know what we were going against. 
The prau went along at a tremen- 
dous pace with nothing on her but 
the head of the sail and she soon 
hit the first of the breakers. 

Up she went and shot along on 
the crest under the push of the sea 


and her scrap of sail, the two men | 


wrestling with the helm to keep her 
straight. Then she swung down 
into the hollow and_ slackened 
speed. It seemed an eternity be- 
fore she began to feel the next 
roller, which was towering astern 
ready to lift her for another slide, 
and when she did feel it she was 





isfaction and let her drive along 
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and ten feet of the starboard out- 
rigger went out of sight in the sea 
forward. I felt her hesitate and 
lift aft, the way a catboat hitches 
when she is running with too much 
sail—a sensation which makes one 
a bit creepy when he knows what 
it means. 

Burying an outrigger, especially 
when running, is mighty dangerous, 
But the padrone did not lose his 
nerve or his head. He shouted 
something, the men at the halyards 
hove up a couple of battens of sail, 
the wind gave the old lady a lift, 
the sea got well under her and she 
flew along on the crest and cleared 
the outrigger all right. She had 
shipped some water while she was 
in the trough and I had gotten well 
soaked. I was a bit shocked to find 
that the water which had come 
aboard seemed to be half sand. 

We took the push of three or 
four more big ones before we ran 
fairly into the channel, but the ex- 
tra sail did the trick and there was 
no more burying of outriggers. The 
seas were smaller then, but any of 
them was heavy enough to wreck 
the prau if she had grounded, and 
the chances of grounding were at 
their best. The channel was a mass 
of boiling whitecaps through which 
the old packet was flying at what 
seemed like 20 knots, shipping 
plenty of water all the time and giv- 
ing her two helmsmen all they could 
take to hold her. 

All of a sudden I felt her hull 
bump slightly and she hung. The 
padrone gave a wild sweep of his 
arm and shouted an order. The 
men at sail hove up a batten; the 
chaps at the tiller gave it a wild 
sweep and the sea, which was al- 
ready lifting her aft, cleared her 
and on she shot again, the helmsmen 
digging their toes into the deck and 
heaving their hardest at the tiller to 
straighten her before she took the 
ground on the other side of the 
channel. She had rubbed, but the 
padrone had cleared her all right 
with the helm and gotten her back 
into the channel before the sea could 
get at her to drive her on hard. He 
knew his job, that padrone, and I 
decided right there that all the good 
skippers were not out of Gloucester. 
But she had been slowed enough by 
this touch-and-go to let the next 
sea catch her and spill half its head 
into her as it came roaring past. A 
couple of men left the halyards, 
which the crew had been holding by 
a turn around a bollard, and began 
to pitch water out of her with more 
spontaneous enthusiasm than I had 
seen in any working gugu since I 
had been in the Islands. 


logy. Her stern went up too slowly - 
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We shot on through the clear 
green and white of the breakers 
with a boiling yellow-white mixture 
of sand and water on either side of 
us and so close to the outriggers 
that it seemed as if she must bring 
up every second. And she did 
strike twice more; once just the sus- 
picion of a rub which did not last 
a second, and which did not throw 
her off her course, and a second 
time, well inside and out of the 
worst of it, when she hung long 
enough to let another fair-sized lop 
come over side. But the men at 
the halyards hove away and the 
added sail did the trick. She slid 
over the little lump, or whatever it 
was, took the lash of a couple more 
seas, shipped some more green stuff 
and shot into the smooth water of 
the river with a rush. 

We went up-stream in rather logy 
fashion, for she was deep with theg 
water in her. When we had tied uff 
at Dagupan I asked the padrone if 
it was like that much of the time. 
He said it was not, and he said it 
rather feelingly. 

“Why did you go in, then? Why 
didn’t you wait for the tide?” 

“Necessita, Senor. No puede otra 
cosa.” 

Which carabao Spanish means 
that he had to; that he could not do 
anything else. A.prau is no good 
to windward even in smooth water 
and she would have inevitably gone 
ashore if he had tried to work off in 
that wind and sea. It was Dagu- 
pan or good night for him. All 
other available ports were to wind- 
ward, for Dagupan is at the very 
bottom of the Gulf. 





Prospect Park Club Preparing 
for Busy Season 


The Prospect Park Model Yacht 
Club held its annual meeting on 
December 3rd, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1923: 

Commodore, E. A. Bull; Vice © 
Commodore, J. B. Ketcham; Rear 
Commodore, Dr. M. Vale; Treas- 
urer, F. Meinertz; Secretary, F. H. 
Tucker. E. A. Bull and Lyall Wil- 
son, delegates to Model Yacht. Rac- 
ing Association. 

With their 1923 officers elected 
and models in winter quarters, the 
members of the Prospect Park 
Model Yacht Club are busily en- 
gaged in demonstrating the advan- 
tage they have over their brothers 
of the large boats. Their evenings 
are spent in overhauling their old 
yachts and building new ones. Sev- 
eral Class B boats are under con- 
struction and with those placed in 
commission during 1922 they will 
give a most interesting season. 
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The Skjoldmoen sailed from Norway to 
Chicago in 1863. 
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The Sea Serpent, 15 feet long, crossed in 
43 days in 1891. 






Nautilus, 19-foot dory, Boston to Cornwall 
in 1878 


Long Voyages in Small Boats 


In view of the numerous trips 
across the Atlantic which have been 
made in the last two years, and of 
the proposed match race across this 
Summer, it may prove interesting to 
give an account of the long ocean 
passages of the past that were made 
in small boats. The only existing 
record of these voyages that has 
been collected is one made by 
Charles G. Davis and published in 
YACHTING eight years ago. Weare 
reprinting this here, with such ad- 
ditions by Mr. Davis as will bring 
the record up to date. Mr. Davis 
does not claim that these are all of 
the trans-oceanic voyages made in 
the past, but are all of which he 
can find any authentic record.—Ed. 


” looking over some old papers 
I came across a woodcut of a 
little boat that had crossed the 
ocean in 1863, yet whose memorable 
voyage has been completely forgot- 
ten in the lapse of time. That 
started me wondering how many 
men had succeeded in those oft- 
tried attempts to cross the great 
oceans of the earth in small boats, 
and how many had tried and failed. 
The names of Captains Andrews, 
Lawlor, Slocum, Voss and Day, 
being the most recent, are still fresh 
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Great Republic, 25 feet long, in which How- 
ard Blackburn crossed in 1901. 
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in the memories of most of us; but 
of those who went before and left 
no lasting record in book form, al- 
most nothing is known—in fact, the 
records themselves are almost oblit- 
erated by time—and the hardships 
and suffering that the fearless skip- 
pers underwent have been in vain, 
as far as lasting fame or notoriety 
go. So I began collecting data on 
all the voyages that have been re- 
corded in any way, and, strange to 
say, have found that some fifty at- 
tempts have been made to cross the 
ocean, most of which have suc- 
ceeded. 

Historically, the most interesting 
of all these trans-Atlantic voyages 
are those of the three caravals— 
Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta—re- 
plicas of the originals—that crossed 
the Atlantic in 1891, and of the 
small Norwegian craft, a reproduc- 
tion of an ancient Viking ship un- 
earthed in 1879 at Christiana, that 
was manned by Norwegians who 
sailed and rowed this beautifully 
modeled double-ender across in 
1893, just as their forefathers had 
done centuries ago. The records of 
some of the earlier long voyages in 
small boats are hard to get, as such 
voyages did not seem so much out 
of the ordinary as now. But about 
the year 1800, we hear that a Cap- 
tain Cleveland, of Salem, made a 
voyage, singlehanded, in a fifteen- 
foot cutter from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Alaska and the west coast 
of the United States. 

In John R. Spear’s interesting 
book, “The Story of the New Eng- 
land Whalers,” is an account, taken 
from the North American Review 
of January, 1834, which shows the 
adventurous spirit of the American 
sailors and the seaworthiness of 
their small sloops. The quotation is 
as follows: “A few years since two 
Russian discovery ships came in 
sight of a group of cold, inhospit- 
able islands in the Antarctic Ocean. 
The commander imagined himself a 
discoverer, and doubtless was pre- 





pared, with drawn sword and with 
the flag of his sovereign flying over 
his head, to take possession in the 
name of his Czar. At this time he 
was becalmed in a dense fog. Judge 
of his surprise, when the fog 
cleared away, to see the little sloop 
Hero, of Stonington, Connecticut, 
Capt. Nathaniel Palmer, as quietly 
riding between his ships as if lying 
on the water of Long Island 
Sound.” This was in 1820, when 
the Hero was off the South Shet- 
land Islands after seals. The little 
vessel was only of forty-odd tons 
measurement. This is but an illus- 
tration of the adventurous spirit of 
the American whalemen of that 
day. 

In 1849 J. Miller Cranston, of 
New Bedford, sailed from that port 
to San Francisco—13,000 miles—in 
226 days in a 41-foot boat named 
the Toccao. That was in the days 
of the gold fever, when hundreds 
of Argonauts were going to ’Frisco 
by way of sailing ships around Cape 
Horn, or by the short cut across the 
Panama Isthmus, re-embarking on 
the west coast. 

Getting down to more recent suc- 
cessful or attempted voyages in 
small boats, an engraving showing 
a small cutter, close-reefed, riding 
a heavy sea with icebergs to wind- 
ward, in the August 29, 1863, issue 
of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, shows what kind of a craft 





This queer 18-foot lifeboat Vraad took 221 
days to cross the Atlantic in 1905. 











The New Bedford, a whaleboat, sailed across 


in 1877 


was the Skjoldmoen that was sent 
out from Bergen, Norway, in com- 
mand of Rothje Wesenberg and a 
crew of five men, on the llth of 
April, 1863. Loaded with a cargo 
of herring, codfish and salt, this 
little 50-ton cutter, 63 feet long, 17 
feet beam and 12 feet depth, ar- 
rived in Chicago, IIl., in 90 days. 

In that same year, 1863, there is 
a short paragraph in the daily news- 
papers (as if it were unworthy of 
more space) announcing that the 
smallest cutter-sloop, a craft of only 
30 tons, had made the passage 
across the Atlantic from Bordeaux, 
France, to the West India Islands, 
sailed by one Joseph Shackford. 

On the 17th of June, 1864, there 
was launched from the foot of 
Grand street, East River, a little 15- 
foot boat, of 4 feet 6 inches beam 
and 2 feet 10 inches depth, rigged 
as a brigantine, named the Vision, 
in which, on June 26, of the same 
year, Capt. J. C. Donovan and Wm. 
Spencer, of Providence, R. I., and 
a dog named Toby, started across 
the ocean. 

“Their only provision for cook- 
ing,” as an article in the July 16, 
1864, issue of Frank Leslie’s says, 
“is a lamp, the voyagers trusting to 
corned meats for their fare and 
carrying 55 gallons of water to 
drink, pure and in coffee. When all 
was ready Capt. Donovan set his 
foresail, foretopsail and mainsail, 
and, giving her the jib, she was 
headed for Governor’s Island on the 
wind. Standing close in he then 
tacked ship, reaching over to White- 
hall, when he again tacked, heading 
for Bedloe’s Island, and, making 
one more tack, he stood down the 
bay with a nice breeze, making at 
least 8 knots. Their destination was 
Land’s Fnd -rd London. The pilot 
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Vision, a 15-footer, sailed from New York 
in 1864 
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The William R. Grace tried it in 
1881. 


boat Wm. Ball gave the next tidings 
of her, having passed her on the 
28th of July 45 miles east of Fire 
Island.” 

The article ended by the writer 
remarking that “it required some 
nerve for such an undertaking and 
we hope he will reach London in 
safety.” ; 

I can find no record of her hav- 
ing succeeded in reaching the other 
side, but I sometimes wonder if a 
subsequent article referring to the 
loss, in that same year (1864), of 
a yawl with a Messrs. Wells and 
Dawson on board might not refer to 
the Vision. These old accounts get 
so tangled that in later years it is 
almost impossible to straighten them 
out. I have seen so many instances 
myself where at the last minute one 
man has backed out and another 
gone in his place that I often doubt 
the names as printed in accounts of 
events. 

In 1866 two boats are credited 
with having crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. One was the 27-ton sloop 
yacht Alice, owned by Thomas G. 
Appleton, who, with two friends, a 
crew of four men and a steward, 
left Boston, Mass., at noon on July 
12, 1866, and arrived off the 
Needles on the evening of July 30, 
1866, where she hove-to till day- 
light, and the next morning sailed 
into Cowes Harbor. The Alice was 
54 feet long, 17 feet 6 inches beam, 
6 feet 10 inches draft aft and 2 feet 
5 inches forward. She was a full- 
bodied, roomy, little sloop of the 
model in general use at that time, 
with a large cockpit aft of her trunk 
cabin. She made the return voyage, 
being 34 days from Cowes to 
Boston. 

The other, and by far the more 
extraordinary voyage, was the re- 








The Flying Dutchman, 14), feet long, Capt. 


drews's venture in 1892. 
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The City of Ragusa took 98 days to sail 


across in 1870. 


puted passage across the Atlantic 
made by the Red, White and Blue, 
a diminutive ship-rigged craft 27 
feet in length, 6 feet beam and 
measuring 21% tons. She cleared 
from New York on the 12th of 
July, 1866, with two men, Messrs. 
Hudson and Finchly, as crew, and 
on the 5th of August she spoke the 
bark Princess Royal, of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. On the 6th and 8th 
she was nearly lost in a gale by 
heavy seas, which threw her upon 
her beam ends; on the 14th of 
August she made the Bill of Port- 
land, was towed to Margate and 
finally on to London, the whole voy- 
age occupying 38 days. 
Considerable doubt was enter- 
tained at the time as to the truth of 
the story of her passage as told by 
her log book, but the question was 
finally decided in her favor. It was 
claimed by some that she was car- 
ried across on the deck of a mer- 
chant ship and put overboard at the 
mouth of the Channel. She after- 
wards went to France, was towed 
up the Seine, and was exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition, where J. D. 
Jerrold Kelley saw her and writes 
as follows of her voyage: “TI had 
the privilege both of seeing her and 
of doubting the story, for which last 
sin I am now doing penance, by de- 
claring that if the most direct evi- 
dence is to be believed, she did sail 
from New York, did cross the 
ocean, did speak the Blue Nose bark 
and did arrive in an English port 
without assistance. The whole 
thing was foolish in the extreme, 
for it proved nothing except to what 
ends men will go for notoriety.” 
Concerning this disputed voyage, 
about twelve years ago I happened 
to let slip a deep-sea “cuss word” 
when something provoked me, and 
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This dovble-ender carried three men from 


South Africa to England. 
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Liberdade, in which the Slocum family sailed 
from Brazil to the United States. 


an acquaintance, who was talking to 
me at the time, came back with an- 
other. I had never suspected that he 
had been to sea; but that started us 
“spinning coppers,” and among 
other things the subject of the Sea 
Bird’s crossing the ocean came up, 
and A. Kennedy Childs, my friend, 
told me he was once mate on the 
Wm. Tapscott, a Western Ocean 
packet. On one voyage they hove-to 
just out of sight of land and all 
hands wondered what the old man 
was up to. But when a toy ship 
came sailing alongside they knew. 
They hoisted her up on deck, and 
when within a day’s sail of the 
other side backed their main yards 
and hoisted the ship over again and 
left her. 

Whether this was the Red, White 
and Blue or a subsequent boat, I do 
not know. 

In 1867 there are two voyages 
recorded ; one the trip of the Ameri- 
can, a life-raft composed of four 
cylinders lashed together, which 
sailed from New York June 4, 1867, 
navigated by three men, Capt. John 
Wikes and Messrs. Miller and Mul- 
lane. She arrived at Southampton 
July 25. The other was the trip of 
the dory Nonpareil, in which two 
men, Miller and Lawton, crossed 
from Gloucester, Mass., to South- 
ampton in 27 days. 

The following year, 1868, the at- 
tempt was made again, when two 
men, Messrs. Marshall and French, 
started across the ocean in the skiff 
John T. Ford. Marshall and the 
skiff were lost, but French was res- 
cued by a steamer. 

Two years later, in 1870, two 
men and a dog crossed the Atlantic 
from Liverpool to Boston in 98 
days in a little yawl, called the City 
of Ragusa. Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Newspaper of July 16, 1870, 








Tilikum, in which Capt. Voss sailed over 
40,000 miles. 
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Pandora, after rounding Cape Horn, was lost 
on a transatlantic passage. 


again furnishes ‘us data on this 
event and an engraving of the boat, 
a yawl, copied from the London 
Graphic, it which it originally ap- 
peared at the time she started from 
England. Her crew consisted of 
two, J. C. Buckley, master, and a 
man named Harper. 

“The City of Ragusa,” says the 
article, “formerly belonged to the 
ship Breeze, which foundered in a 
terrific storm in the English Chan- 
nel. Fourteen of the crew suc- 
ceeded in reaching Ramsey, Isle of 
Man, in the long boat, which has 
thus shown her seagoing qualities. 
She has since been decked over, 
with a small cockpit aft. Her cabin 
has been made as comfortable as the 
limited space will permit, and she 
carries three months’ provisions and 
one hundred gallons of water, which 
can be pumped out of the tanks 
should it be desirable to lighten the 
vessel. She has been rigged as a 
vawl and can also set square sails 
on both masts, spreading about 70 
yards of canvas. In addition to her 
sails she is fitted with a two-bladed 
screw propeller, which can be raised 
when not in use, and is worked by 
hand in the same manner a8 a ship’s 
pump. The Captain expects to reach 
New York in 50 days. The City of 
Ragusa is the smallest vessel ever 
cleared at the Liverpool Custom 
House, and, curiously enough, the 
gentleman who performed that duty 
for her also cleared the Great East- 
ern, the largest.” 

We sometimes run across infor- 
mation in unexpected places, and 
that is the case with the next entry. 
On page 102 of Hayden’s Diction- 
ary of Dates there is an entry which 
reads: “Boat Voyage. Alfred 





Mermaid, Capt. Andrews's boat of 
1891. 
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The most famous ocean cruiser, Spray, Capt. 
Slocum. 


Johnson, a young man, started from 
America (Gloucester, Mass.) in 
the Centennial, a dory 20 feet long, 
sloop-rigged, on June 15, 1876, and 
landed at Abercastle, Pembroke- 
shire, August 11, 1876.” 

In 1877 Thomas Crapo and his 
wife, Joanna, of New Bedford, 
Mass., sailed in a 20-foot, sharpie- 
rigged decked whale-boat named the 
New Bedford, from New Bedford 
to Penzance, England in 49 days. 
The New Bedford was built by 
Samuel Mitchell on Fish Island, 
connected with the city at that time 
by a foot bridge. She was 20 feet 
long, 6 feet 2 inches beam, 33 inches 
deep and drew 13 inches of water. 
She had two small deck hatches 
each 18 x 24 inches. She carried 
two leg-o’-mutton sails, the foresail 
of 15 square yards, the mainsail of 
10 square yards. 

They left New Bedford May 28, 
1877, amid cheers, ran across to 
Vineyard Haven, where they stayed 
overnight, then sailed the next day 
across the bay to Chatham. Here 
they stayed several days while 
changes in the deck hatches were 
made and 200 pounds of weight was 
added to her keel. 

It was June 2 when they finally 
started for Europe. How they 
cooked coffee on a lamp steadied 
between their feet, the various ves- 
sels they spoke, and the suffering 
for want of room to exercise are all 
graphically told in the narrative of 
this trip published in 1893 under 
the title of “Strange But True.” 

Many times they were forced to 
ride to sea anchors. Only once did 
they leave their own craft, and that 
was to pay a visit aboard the bark 
Amphitrite and have a hot dinner 
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Sea Bird, Capt. Day, 33 days, Providence 
to Gibralter. 
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Romania, a re, ed boat, tried it in 


and a chance to stretch their limbs. 
Once they were nearly run down 
when they both fell asleep at the 
same time, but at 4 P. M. on July 
21, the New Bedford safely passed 
Land’s End, being saluted by the 
lighthouse keeper, and tying up 
alongside a fishing boat in Penzance 
Harbor at 11 P. M. Both of the 
crew were so tired that they fell 
asleep while waiting for the water 
to boil to brew a pot of coffee. 

Capt. W. A. Andrews and Josiah 
W. Lawlor were very much in the 
public eye when I became old 
enough to take an interest in affairs 
nautical. It was this Capt. Andrews 
and his brother who sailed from 
City Point, Boston, Mass., on Mon- 
day, June 3, 1878, for France in the 
Nautilus, the smallest boat yet to 
attempt this venture. Built by Hig- 
gins & Gifford, of Gloucester, this 
dory was 19 feet long overall; 15 
feet 6 inches on the bottom and 27 
inches deep. She had an 8-foot 
mast, and a yard 23 feet long, 
spreading a triangular lateen sail of 
25 square yards. She had aboard 
two other sails; a square sail of 5% 
yards and a tiny storm trysail of 
1% yards of stouter canvas. 

The adventurers had no idea of 
navigation, but spoke many vessels, 
and so kept on their right course, 
arriving in 45 days at Mullion 
Cove, Cornwall, England. 

Three years later, in 1881, the 
seaworthiness of a ballenera, or 
Buenos Ayres whaleboat, was 
proved by the safe passage made by 
two Italians from Buenos Ayres to 
Caprera on the Mediterranean Sea 
in one of these small boats. 

Benjamin Radford and Charles 
Moore, in July, 1881, fitted up a 
ship’s lifeboat 19 feet long on the 
keel, 5 feet beam and with a draft 
of 13 inches, in which they expected 
to cross the ocean in 35 days. She 
was rigged as a brigantine and 
named the William R. Grace, in 
honor of New York’s mayor. Both 
men had followed the sea for many 
years. Besides a swinging rudder 
for calm weather they had a long 
steering oar for rough water work; 
‘and while the hull was open, their 
food was kept dry in lockers built 
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Abiel Abbott Low, the first power boat to 
cross the Atlantic, 1902. 


under the seats. There was a 
sketch of her in an illustrated mag- 
azine of July, 1881, but no record is 
found of their having made the trip. 

Seven years later Capt. W. A. 
Andrews, of the Nautilus, built an- 
other boat only 15 feet long, 5 feet 
beam, 2 feet 3 inches deep. He first 
named her the Mermaid, but a 
showman offered him $500 down 
and a tour at $100 a week to change 
her name, so he called her the Dark 
Secret, after a play of that name 
then touring the States. He left 
Boston on the 17th of June, 1888, 
and after being buffeted about for 
68 days in terrible weather he was 
picked up by the ship Nor only 150 
miles from Boston and taken back 
to America. 

There were two other small boat 
voyages made this same year, both 
terminating successfully, and, sin- 
gularly enough, both were men who 
adopted this means of getting home 
from a foreign country. 

Capt. Joshua Slocum, who later 
achieved fame as skipper of the 
Spray, was captain of the ship 
Aquidneck, which had _ been 
wrecked on a sandbar off the 
Brazilian coast. From the material 
in the wreck he built himself a big, 
decked dory, 33 feet long, 7 feet 6 
inches beam and 3 feet deep, rigged 
with three masts and batten sails 
like a Chinese junk. On July 23, 
1888, this queer craft, which he had 
named the Liberdade, with the Cap- 
tain, his wife, baby and two sons, 
started on a 5,000-mile voyage for 
his home in the United States. The 
Captain’s own story of this trip has 
been published in one of the New 
York monthly magazines. 

The other voyage of that year 
was equally remarkable, and it is a 
coincidence that in each case the 
men built their own boats under 
great difficulties in far-off countries. 
In Vol II of the Yachting Monthly 
Magazine (of England) there is a 
picture of a boat that was then being 
built in South Africa, and the name 
—For England, Home and Beauty 
—well expressed her mission. 

From Potchestroom, South 
Africa, this 24-foot, double-ended 
lifeboat, built by three men, was 
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Detroit, Capt. Day, Detroit to St. Petersburg, 


in 1912 


transported overland nearly 500 
miles by ox-teams to the coast town 
of Durban, Natal. From here her 
builders sailed her to the Thames 
River, England, where they arrived 
six months later. 

In 1891 the newspapers had long 
accounts of two dories that raced_ 
across the Atlantic. They were each 
15 feet long. Capt. W. A. Andrews 
owned one of the boats, called the 
Mermaid, and J. W. Lawlor the 
other, which he named the Sea Ser- 
pent. They left Boston at the same 
time on June 17. The Mermaid had 
good weather for 35 days, when a 
gale sprang up and she was half 
swamped several times, was cap- 
sized on August 17, according to the 
Captain’s story, and finally, on 
August 22, with some 600 miles still 
to go, he abandoned the trip and 
was taken, boat and all, to Antwerp 
on the steamship Elbruz, where he 
sold his boat and returned to 
America. 

The Sea Serpent also was cap- 
sized, but with the 315 pounds of 
lead on her keel and the Captain’s 
weight, she was righted again; this 
was on July 10, and then for 23 
hours she lay to a sea anchor. On 
the 19th she spoke a German bark 
from Plymouth, England, bound 
for Quebec, Canada, and on July 
30th arrived at Land’s End, Eng- 
land. 

In spite of his previous hard luck, 
Capt. Andrews again essayed to 
cross the Atlantic in July, 1892, in 
a smaller boat than he had ever be- 
fore tried. Capt. Andrews at this 
time was a tall, well-built man 
forty-nine years of age, a piano- 
maker by trade and a man who 
courted notoriety. 

The Flying Dutchman, as he 
called this latest boat, was to sail 
from Atlantic City, N. J., where he 
had built her, to Palos, Spain, in 
about fifty days, as he estimated. 
She was a double-ended craft, 
somewhat like a sneak-box, 14 feet 
6 inches in length and 5 feet 5 
inches in width, with a depth of 
nearly three feet. The sides, bot- 
tom and deck were of %4-inch cedar, 
covered with canvas, then oiled and 
painted. A small two-foot by three- 
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foot cockpit was built in, water- 
tight, with dry-stowage below 
decks. She was not sub-divided 
into airtight compartments, as one 
might expect with a keel of 300 
pounds of lead under her. Her rig 
was a sort of sliding gunter main- 
sail, with a jib. The mast was 8 
feet above deck and the boom 13 
feet long with a 10-foot gaff, the 
total spread being 15 square yards. 


There was some delay about the . 


start, but he eventually left Atlan- 
tic City, and that was the last ever 
seen of Capt. Wm. A. Andrews or 
the Flying Dutchman.* 

A similar fate is recorded for a 
Capt. Gardiner, who left Sher- 
brooke, Nova Scotia, about the year 
1895, in a boat 15 feet long and 5 
feet wide, for Falmouth, England. 
-He was spoken several times by 
passing vessels, but some time later 
the wreckage of a small boat was 
passed about 900 miles west of Gib- 
raltar. 

By far the most remarkable voy- 
age in a small boat is that made by 
Capt. Joshua Slocum, single-hand- 
ed, around the world in the yawl 
Spray, a Connecticut oyster smack, 
37 feet long, 14 feet 2 inches wide 
and 4 feet 2 inches deep. Like his 
voyage in the Liberdade, the Spray’s 
voyage has been written by the cap- 
tain himself and published in book 
form. I went down aboard of the 
Spray when she arrived in New 
York in 1898 and had a long yarn 
with her captain. The Spray left 
Boston on the 24th of April, 1895, 
and arrived back at Newport, R. L., 
June 27, 1898, having been away 
three years and two months. 

The year following Spray’s de- 
parture, in 1896, two young men, 
George Harbo and Frank Samuel- 
son, rowed in a lightly built, dou- 
ble-ended, lap-strake rowboat called 
the Fox, in honor of Mr. Richard 
K. Fox, of the Police Gazette, from 
New York to Havre, France. They 
left the Battery, New York Harbor, 
on June 6, and 55 days later landed 
at the Scilly Isles, where they rested 
a couple of days, and then rowed on, 
arriving at Havre August 7. The 
newspapers of the day give a good 
account of this trip. They were 
capsized once, but the air tanks in 
the ends of the boat kept her up and 
helped right her, and as each man 
had a rope about his waist, they re- 
gained the boat, bailed her out and 
went on. On July 1 the schooner 
Leader offered to take them back, 
but they declined and rowed on. 
On July 10, while riding to a Sea 





* There is some question as to the outcome 
of this voyage. It is claimed that Captain 
Andrews changed the name of the Flying 
Dutchman to Sapolio, arrived safely, and was 
drowned several years later in a boat called 
the Phantom Ship. 
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Typhoon, W., W. Nutting, 
back in 1920. 
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The Lloyd w s Berry, in which Roger Gris- 
wold, Harold Peters and some friends made 


oe transatlantic voyage in 1920- 
1921. 
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Diablesse, John B. Kelly's 52-fecter, crossed 
the Atlantic in 1921 and returned in 1922. 


Little Western, 161 feet long over all, in 
which George Thomas and Fred Norman 
sailed from Gloucester, Mass., to London in 


43 days, in 1880. 


anchor in a gale off the banks of 
Newfoundland, they were capsized. 
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On July 15 the Norwegian bark 
Ciio, bound from Quebec to Pem- 
broke, picked them up and gave 
them the first warm food they had 
had since the capsize, when much 
of their outfit was lost. The Nor- 
wegian bark Eugene, from Halifax 
for Swansea, next sighted them and 
supplied them with bread and water, 
and on August 1 land, the Scilly 
Isles, was sighted and reached. 

The next small boat to cross was 
the sloop Great Western in 1899, 
commanded by Captain Howard 
Blackburn, who, alone, sailed from 
Gloucester, Mass., to Gloucester, 
England, in 62 days. A remarkable 
thing about this was that Blackburn 
was without hands and feet, as they 
had been frozen and amputated as 
the result of a winter fishing trip he 
had made. 

In 1901 Captain Blackburn again 
crossed the Atlantic alone, this time 
in the 25-foot sloop Great Republic, 
sailing from Gloucester, Mass., to 
Lisbon, Portugal, in 39 days. 

Almost as remarkable as the voy- 
age of the Spray was that of the 
Tilikum, a rebuilt Alaskan war 
canoe 40 feet long, 5 feet 6 inches 
beam and 18 inches draft, 10 inches 
of which was a false keel fitted to 
her 500 pounds of ballast, Captain 
J. C. Voss, a Canadian, undertook 
this trip on a wager of $5,000 that 
he could beat Captain Slocum’s 
achievement. This unique craft 
was decked over, a small cabin and 
cockpit were built amidships, and 
she was rigged with three small 
masts as a fore-and-aft schooner 
with one jib and _ leg-o’-mutton 
spanker. 

The Tilikum sailed from Vic- 
toria, B. C., on May 22, 1901, with 
Capt. Voss and Mr. Luxton, who 
had started the wager, on board. 
She visited the South Sea Islands, 
Australia, New Zealand, Torres 
Strait, Arafura Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Cape of Good Hope, went across 
the South Atlantic to Pernambuco, 
then by way of the Azores to Eng- 
land, where, after being exhibited, 
she was sold. Her cruise occupied 
three years three months and twelve 
days, and it is calculated she sailed 
about 40,000 miles. 

In 1902 a queer, flat-sided, flat- 
bottomed yawl, the Nina, sailed by 
a man named Frietsch, tied up in 
the basin at the Battery, New York, 
having come by way of the inland 
waterways and canals from Mil- 
waukee, Wis. I looked her over 
one noon-time, and of all the rough- 
looking jobs of boat-building she 
was the worst piece of patchwork I 
think I ever saw. Butts were so 
numerous in her side planks as to 
make one think that she was built 
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of pieces of packing boxes. Her 
gear was of the poorest and yet, 
after being stocked up by donations 
from spectators and given a free 
tow down the bay, she did manage 
to arrive on the other side, where, 
I believe, she went ashore and was 
wrecked. 

It was this same year that the 
Abiel Abbott Low, the first motor- 
boat to cross the ocean, was navi- 
gated across by Captain W. C. New- 
man, then forty years old, and his 
sixteen-year-old son, C. E. New- 
man, of College Point, L. I. 

The Low was a trunk-cabin launch 
38 feet long, 9 feet beam, drew 3 
feet 8 inches of water and had 2 
feet 3 inches least freeboard when 
she started with 800 gallons of 
kerosene fuel for the 10 horse- 
power motor, 250 gallons of fresh 
water and food for 60 days. She 
left New York July 9, 1902, and on 
August 14 arrived at Falmouth, 
England, having consumed about 
440 gallons of fuel. She continued 
on in easy runs to London, where 
she tied up in the West India Dock 
September 20. 

In 1903 Captain Ludwig Eisen- 
bram is credited with sailing the 
Columbia II, a little ship only 19 
feet long and 6 feet wide, from Bos- 
ton to Gibraltar in 101 days. How 
authentic this is I do not know, but 
a notice in the November 21, 1903, 
issue of the New York Times an- 
nounces his arrival at Gibraltar on 
November 20 and says he left Bos- 
ton, Mass., on August 11 of that 
year. 

By far the queerest voyage of all 
those made across the Western 
Ocean was that of the Vraad, a life- 
boat designed by Captain Abe Bru- 
del and shaped like an English wal- 
nut. She was 18 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep, built of %- 
inch boiler plate iron riveted to cir- 
cular iron frames. She drew 4 feet 
of water and a heavy wooden buffer 
at the water line acted as a bilge- 
keel to stop her rolling. Above 
water one portlight on each side 
forward admitted light and air, and 
she was navigated from below in 
stormy weather. A hollow steel 
mast 20 feet long, stepped away 
forward, raked aft, and carried a 
lug sail of 250 square feet. 

Captain Brudel, then twenty- 
three years af age, started from 
Aalesund, Norway, on June 27, 
1904, with three companions. They 
had fine weather crossing the ocean, 
but gale after gale made it wet sail- 
ing from the Bay of Fundy down 
the New England coast. They were 
three times blown out to sea by 
screaming nor’westers, but, their 
boat being. fitted with a center- 
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board, they were able to beat back 
each time, and finally landed high 
and dry on the beach at Gloucester 
on January 7, 1905, having mis- 
taken the lights along the shore for 
the anchor lights on vessels in the 
harbor. 

Two days before the Vraad end- 
ed her unique trip a long, narrow, 
torpedo boat, named the Gregory, 
driven by gasolene engines, left 
Perth Amboy, N. J., bound for Se- 
bastopol, Russia, which port she 
eventually reached. She put back 
once, went into Bermuda for a har- 
bor, stopped at Punta Delgada in 
the Azores for gasolene, and then 
went on to Sebastopol through the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. 

An unfortunate ending in the last 
stage of her voyage blotted out the 
yawl Pandora on her trip across 
from New York to England after 
coming around the Horn, all the 
way way from Bunbury, West Aus- 
tralia, which she left May 3, 1910. 

Built very much on the same 
model as the famous Spray, the 
Pandora was 37 feet long, 14 feet 
beam and drew 4 feet of water. 
Captain George Blythe, of Coven- 
try, England, the owner, and Cap- 
tain Peter Arapakis, her navigators, 
had some adventures to tell when 
the Pandora anchored in Gravesend 
Bay on June 23, 1911. They had 
touched at Melbourne on May 29, 
1910; Sydney, Australia, on August 
16; Auckland, New Zealand, Sep- 
tember 4, where repairs kept them 
until October 2, when they sailed 
for Pitcairn Island. On the 21st of 
November this land was left astern, 
and December 12 Easter Island was 
reached. On January 16, 1911, the 
little vessel passed Cape Horn, and 
in a nasty gale on January 22, while 
both men were below, Pandora was 
rolled completely over by a huge 
sea, came up dismasted, and was 
towed into the West Falkland Is- 
lands by a whaler, where repairs 
were made. On March 4 she left 
for St. Helena, leaving there April 
26 for Ascension Island, where she 
arrived May 3, 1911, and from 
there she made the run to New 
York, only to reach the port of 
missing ships when the end was so 
near, as she never was reported 
after clearing Sandy Hook, bound 
for England. 

Three attempts to cross the At- 
lantic were made in the year 1911. 
Two boats were wrecked, and one, 
the smallest, crossed safely. The 
sloop Theresa, built at New Beford 
in 1864, 45 feet long, 17.7 feet beam 
and 4.5 feet draft, with a 20-horse- 
power gasolene motor, sailed from 
Narragansett Bay for the Cape 
Verde Islands with Captain Joaquin 
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Rene, Jose Fonseca and Manuel 
Andrade aboard, but she never ar- 
rived. She was so old and rotten 
she split in two and sank, and a 
steamer rescued her crew. 

A 50-foot motorboat, named the 
Romania, 12 feet wide and 5 feet 
deep, fitted with a 37-horsepower 
gasolene motor, and commanded by 
Captain John Weller, who built her 
at Carlstadt, N. J., started from 
Bridgeport, Conn., July 19. She 
was completely wrecked on Chel- 
bogue Point, Yarmouth, Nova Sco- 
tia, on July 25, but her crew was 
saved. 

The smallest boat of the three, 
the little 25-foot skip-jack yawl Sea 
Bird, with Captain Thomas Flem- 
ing Day, of New York, and Fred B. 
Thurber and Theodore R. Goodwin, 
of Providence, R. I., made a quick 
and safe passage across in June, 
1911. Sea Bird was fitted with a 
single-cylinder 3-horsepower motor. 
She was 8 feet 4 inches beam, 3 feet 
8 inches draft and carried 400 
square feet of sail. 

She left Providence, R. I., on 
June 10 and arrived at Fayal July 1. 
From there she sailed on July 5 
for Gibraltar, arriving on July 17. 
Here she was carried on the davits 
of the steamship Moltke to Naples 
and proceeded from there under her 
own power to and up the Tiber 
River to Rome, arriving July 24. 

Detroit, the 35-foot, double-end- 
ed, motor lifeboat, which crossed 
the Atlantic in 1912 with Captain 
T. F. Day, Wm. Moreton, Charles 
E. Earle, Jr., and Wm. Newstead 
aboard, was built at Port Clinton, 
Ohio, for Com. Wm. E. Scripps, of 
Detroit, Mich. She was 10 feet 
beam, had a draft of 5 feet when 
loaded and a displacement of 14 
tons. The entire midsection, under 
her deck, was filled with big steel 
tanks, which, with two tanks on 
deck, carried a total of 960 gallons 
of gasolene. The crew lived down 
forward and the engine room was 
away aft, with a raised hatchway 
to keep the water out. 

Launched on June 25, 1912, De- 
troit arrived in New York by way 
of the Great Lakes and Erie Canal 
on July 12 and fitted out at College 
Point, L. I. On July 14 she left 
the New Rochelle Y. C., but stop- 
ped at Cottage City, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, ‘to fill her tanks and let the 
skipper say good-bye to his family, 
who were summering there. Leav- 
ing Vineyard Haven July 16, De- 
troit arrived in Queenstown, Ire- 
land, on August 7, her 16-horse- 
power, 2-cylinder motor driving her 
about six miles an hour. She reached 
St. Pecersburg September 12. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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A Good Way to Sail International Matches 


\ 

One of the most interesting in- 
ternational contests staged in recent 
years was the crew-against-crew 
match sailed last August on Lake 
Ontario between representatives of 
the Eastern Yacht Club of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, and the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto. 

The match originated in the fer- 
tile brain of Commodore George H. 
Gooderham of the R. C. Y. C.. The 
Eastern Yacht Club was invited to 
send a picked crew of representa- 
tive yachtsmen, to sail a series of 
races against a picked crew of 
Canadian yachtsmen, in Class P 
boats on Lake Ontario. The Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club supplied the 
yachts in which the contest was 
sailed, and entertained the visitors 
throughout the contest. 

After some negotiation the fol- 
lowing members of the Eastern 
Yacht Club were selected for the 
match: Charles Francis Adams, 
skipper of Resolute in the last 
America’s Cup Series; Arthur 
Adams, his younger brother; 
Charles E. Cotting, Reginald C. 
Foster, Caleb Loring and James W. 
Perkins. The Canadians chosen to 
sail against them were Norman R. 
Gooderham, winner of the Great 
Lakes championship at Chicago in 
1912, and an outstanding figure in 
all international events on the Great 
Lakes in recent years; John W. 


two boats. 





Cara Mia, built in 1909, proved herself the faster o 
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Bartlett, Gordon Cassells, Walter 
Windeyer, Jr., Huntley Patterson 
and Arnold Massey. 

The yachts selected for the races 
were Mr. T. K. Wade’s Patricia, 
designed by George Owen and built 
in 1912, and Mr: M. L. Gordon’s 
Cara Mia, a .Herreshofi-designed 
boat of a slightly earlier period. 
The Royal,Canadian Yacht Club’s 
fleet of “P” boats is exceptionally 
strong, including seven up-to-date 
sloops. Patricia and Cara Mia were 
not chosen because they were the 
fastest boats in the club, but be- 
cause in five years of racing their 
score on points was a tie. As the 
event of the international match 
proved, Cara Mia was really the 
faster boat of the two. It was curi- 
ous that years of strenuous club 
racing had not shown this, for both 
yachts had met in all sorts of racing 
conditions each season. 

Summarized, the result of the 
contest was that the visiting Ameri- 
cans won two races out of the six 
sailed, and the Canadians won four. 
The American victories were scored 
when they had the faster of the 
two boats. The four victories won 
by the Canadians included one race 
won in the slower boat, and three 
in the favorite. While Patricia 
proved to be the slower of the two, 
it is only fair to state that the con- 
ditions were such as to enable Cara 








Patricia, the other boat chosen for 


Mia to do her best. She is ‘a yacht 
with very easy entrance and less 
initial stability than Patricia, and 
these qualities enabled her to take 
advantage of the slight bobble which 
occasionally marked Lake Ontario 
in the series. Cara Mia’s sails al- 
ways “slept” while Patricia, with 
more buoyancy, would shake the 
wind out of hers. 

None of the six races was sailed 
in anything like heavy weather, and 
while the contest was intended as a 
crew-against-crew match, it largely 
resolved itself into a battle between 
skippers. The team work of both 
crews was exceedingly good. The 
visiting Americans admitted that 
the Canadians were faster in the 
handling of their light sails. This 
was to be expected, for while the 
visitors were all thoroughly ac- 
quainted with “P” boats at home, 
they were sailing in craft with 
which they were not immediately 
familiar, and were under the dis- 
advantage of having to “learn the 
ropes”—a process which had to be 
repeated over and over again, be- 
cause the crews changed boats with 
each race. 

Following is a short summary of 
the series: 

First race, morning August 22— 
Course, once around ten mile tri- 
angle; wind south, fresh. Elapsed 
time: Cara Mia (Canadian), 


the International 


Match. 
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The Canadian crew. 
Massey, Norman Gooderham (skipper), Jack Bartlett, and Huntley Patterson. 


1.25.10; Patricia (American), 
1.26.10. Canadians won by one 
minute. 

Second race, afternoon August 22 
—Course, once around ten mile tri- 
angle; wind south southwest, mod- 


erate. Elapsed time: Patricia 
(Canadian), 1.20.35; Cara Mia 
(American), 1.21.08. Canadians 


won by thirty-three seconds. 

Third race, morning August 23— 
Course, four miles to windward and 
return; wind south and southeast, 
moderate. Elapsed time: Cara Mia 
(Canadian), 1.47.01; Patricia 
(American), 1.51.55. Canadians 
won by four minutes and fifty-four 
seconds. 

Fourth race, afternoon August 23 
—Course, four miles to windward 
and return; wind southerly, light. 
Elapsed time: Cara Mia (Ameri- 
can), 1.33.34; Patricia (Canadian), 
1.35.01. Americans won by one 
minute and twenty-seven seconds. 

Fifth race, morning August 24— 
Course, once around ten mile tri- 
angle, wind south southwest, light. 
Elapsed time: Cara Mia (Cana- 
dian), 1.40.19; Patricia (Ameri- 
can), 1.42.12. Canadians won by 
one minute and fifty-three seconds. 

Sixth race, afternoon August 24 
—Course, four miles to windward 
and return, wind south southwest, 
light. Elapsed time: Cara Mia 
(American), 1.16.49; Patricia 
(Canadian), 1.19.46. Americans 
won by two minutes and fifty-seven 
seconds. 

Most of the thrills were in the 
starts. It was here that the skill 
of the individual skippers was thor- 
oughly tested, for the yachts were 
pretty evenly matched and the work 
of the crews was so faultless that 
there was scarcely anything to 
choose between them. Norman 
Gooderham is generally regarded as 
the smartest “P” boat skipper on 
fresh water, and in “Charley” 
Adams he found a foeman worthy 


Left to right: Gordon Cassells, Walter Windeyer, Arnold 


of his steel. Indeed while the Cana- 
dian crew won the majority of the 
races, the Americans got away with 
the starting honors four times out 
of six. Every start was a splendid 
duel for the five minutes elapsing 
between the five-minute gun and 
the actual send-off. 


The success of the fresh water 
yachtsmen against their salt water 
guests was greater than even the 
most enthusiastic followers of the 
Canadian skipper and his crew had 
anticipated. It was a wonderful 
thing to do better than get an even 
break when pitted against the pre- 
mier sailing authority of the age, 
the man who brought Resolute into 
victory against Shamrock IV. It 
was also realized that it was a very 
sporting thing for a gentleman with 
Mr. Adams’ reputation to take that 
reputation in hand and travel some 
hundreds of miles inland for a con- 
test in which he had little to gain 
beyond good will. But he assuredly 
achieved the latter in large quanti- 
ties, and the feeling engendered was 
the very reverse of that unfortu- 
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The oni re sastaliig the Eastern Yacht Club. Left to right: Reginald C. Foster, 
. Adams, Charles E. Cotting, Caleb Loring, J. W. Perkins, and 
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nate bitterness which marked the 
later international fisherman’s race. 

So successful was the match from 
every point of view that a “return 
engagement” is in prospect. There 
are some difficulties in the way of 
this, because Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club sailors have specialized in the 
“P” class of late years, and it. is 
questionable if a pair of quite 
evenly matched “P” boats could be 
found for a contest in eastern 
waters. The “R” class has also 
been developed on Lake Ontario, 
although not to the same extent, and 
it might not be possible to find two 
R’s in eastern waters which could 
be turned over for an international 
match on even terms. 

On the other hand Canadians 
have not taken kindly to the Star 
class, nor to the “S” boats. ‘The 
Star class is unknown in Toronto 
except by observation of examples 
of it abroad, and no “S” boats have 
been built on Lake Ontario. For 
the coming year the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club has embarked upon a 
one-design class, something similar 
to the Stars. These little boats from 
the board of T. B. F. Benson, naval 
architect, follow the model of true 
yachts; they are 25 feet long, 16 
feet on the water-line, 6% feet 
beam and 4 feet draft. They are 
Marconi-rigged, and have the raised 
deck, which has been popularized by 
the “R” class. Ten of these are 
being built, and the class will prob- 
ably find many imitators among the 
other yacht clubs on Lake Ontario. 
It might be possible to arrange a 
match with the eastern yachtsmen, 
the Canadians taking with them two 
of these new one-designs for the 
contest, although one of the great 
merits of the match last August was 
that it did not involve a lengthy 
and expensive journey on a flat car 
for either of the contesting craft. 






Arthur Adams. 
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Tamarack IV, a new 99-foot power cruiser owned by Dr. H. N. Torrey and designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 


Tamarack IV, “Last Word” in Power Cruisers 


Late in the autumn there was 
launched and placed in commis- 
sion at the yard of her designers 
and builders, the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corp., Morris Heights, a 
new power cruiser for Dr. H. N. 
Torrey, that is not only one of the 
most complete yachts of her size 
ever turned out but one that marks 
the “last word” in power yacht de- 
sign for coastwise cruising or for 
use in Florida in the winter and 
in Northern waters in summer. 

Dr. Torrey has done a lot of 
cruising and he wanted a boat large 
enough to give the necessary room 
and comfort for extended trips 
with his family. Tamarack IV, as 
the new boat is named, is 99 feet in 
length, 16 feet beam, and draws 4 
feet of water. She is of the raised 
deck type and there is a large deck- 
house forward which contains a 
combination living and dining room. 
The bridge is just abaft this and is 
protected with permanent roof and 
glass sides. Below decks she is 


The large forward deck saloon of Tamarack IV. 


roomy, with large sleeping accom- rooms and two baths in the own- 
modations. There are six state-  er’s suite, which is aft. 


The motive power of Tamarack IV consists of two 300 
h.p. Speedway engines, which give a speed of 18 miles 
per hour, under normal conditions. 


One of the double staterooms, with all the comforts of a house ashore, 
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Conditions of the 1923 Bermuda Race 


INCE the announcement in 

YACHTING last month of the 
revival of the race to Bermuda this 
year, the interest throughout the 
country in the event has been such 
as to indicate that it will be the 
biggest race in point of numbers 
that has ever been sailed to the 
“onion patch,” and that the three 
classes provided will be filled with 
the type of boats the race is de- 
signed to encourage. 

The conditions governing the 
race have been drawn, and appear 
herewith. Bearing in mind that the 
race is primarily to furnish a test 
of boats of the new cruising type 
that the designers have evolved 
within the last few years, the con- 
ditions have been kept as simple as 
possible, the principal thought be- 
ing to limit the race to bona-fide 
cruisers and those that are per- 
fectly qualified to go to sea. 

For this reason the upper limit 
of size of boats has been kept at 
70 feet, although if a number of 
larger schooners desire to race a 
special class will be formed for 
them. 

In regard to time allowance a 
simple yet equitable method had to 
be devised that would not make 
necessary the measuring of the 
boats under our Universal Rule. 


‘Therefore, time allowance has been 


based on overall measurement only, 
the allowance being the average of 
that used in former Bermuda races 
and in the Block Island races, both 
of which have proved satisfactory. 

The committee in charge will see 
that all entries live up to the spirit 
as well as to the letter of the con- 
ditions. The Bermuda yachtsmen 
are most enthusiastic and the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club has come for- 
ward with the offer of a trophy for 
one of the classes. The YACHTING 
prize is offered in Class A of small 
schooners, sloops or yawls, as this 
is the class that it is most anxious 
to encourage and to try out under 
sea conditions. 

Here are the general conditions 
of the race. The sailing, rules, in- 
formation concerning the start and 
finish, will be published later. 


Conditions for the Race. 


_In order to encourage the de- 
Signing, building and sailing of 
small seaworthy yachts, to make 
Popular cruising upon deep water 
and to develop in the amateur sailor 
a love of true seamanship and to 
give opportunity to become pro- 
ficient in the art of navigation, 
Prizes are offered and the following 





Driving her. 


terms and conditions for a race 
from the Atlantic seaboard of the 


United States to Bermuda, are 
here set forth. 
1. Members of any organized 


yacht club in the world are eligible 
to enter, provided their boats con- 
form to the terms and spirit of 
these conditions. 

2. The race will be open to all 
yachts propelled by sail, not over 70 
feet over all length, in three classes, 
as hereinafter stated. The boats 
must be substantially built, suitable 
for extended cruising and must con- 
form to the following requirements: 

To be of a seaworthy type, 
strongly rigged and properly bal- 
lasted, with closed cabins and 
water-tight cockpits. The com- 
bined length of the fore and aft 
overhangs shall not exceed one- 
third of the boat’s over all meas- 
urement. Boats with glass cabin 
houses will not be permitted to 
enter. 

3. Sails. A boat may carry her 
regular working sails and light 
sails, except that club topsails and 
any sails not ordinarily used in 
cruising are barred. Only one spin- 
naker pole shall be carried. 

4. Equipment. Boats must carry 
a complete cruising outfit for the 
safety of the vessel, of anchors (2), 
cables or chains (2), compasses 
(2) and suitable binnacle, lights, 
lead lines, charts, navigating ap- 
pliances, etc. Two portable fire- 
extinguishers must be carried. One 
life preserver, properly approved, 
for every member of the crew must 
be carried and two life rings shall 
be carried on deck, handy to the 
helmsman. Stores sufficient for the 
crew for two weeks must be car- 
ried and at least 12 gallons of water 
per man, in suitable tanks or casks. 
Every boat must carry a suitable 
tender. 

5. Classes. 


In order to keep to- 


gether boats of as nearly the same 
size and rig as possible, the follow- 
ing classes have been provided: 

Class A—Schooners, yawls and 
ketches, 35 feet over all to 52 feet 
over all length. 

Class B—Schooners, yawls and 
ketches, 53 feet to 70 feet over all 
length. All measurements to near- 
est even foot. 

Class C—Sloops under 60 feet 
over all length, raced as one class, 
unless enough entries should be re- 
ceived of boats under 45 feet over 
all length, in which case a class of 
sloops from 35 to 45 feet over all 
will be formed. 

6. Crew. The crew of a com- 
peting yacht in any class shall con- 
sist of not less than four persons. 
The master or skipper, the navi- 
gator and crew shall all be ama- 
teurs and must be so certified by the 
owner, except that in boats 45 feet 
long over all and under, one paid 
hand may be carried. In boats over 
45 and to 52 feet over all length, 
two paid hands may be carried, 
while boats in Class B may carry 
three paid hands. 

7. Course. New London, Conn., 
starting off Sarah’s Ledge Buoy, 
to St. David Head, Bermuda. Dis- 
tance 662 nautical miles, 

8. Start. The start will be on 
June 12, 1923, as announced in 
sailing instructions. 

9. Allowance. Time allowance 
will be based on over all measure- 
ment only, and larger yachts shall 
allow the smaller ones 60 minutes 
per overall foot for the entire 
course. Measurements to be to the 
nearest even foot. Auxiliaries with 
feathering wheels will be allowed 
2%2% allowance on their rating, 
and with solid wheels 5%, over 
boats without engines. No allow- 
ance for auxiliaries where the pro- 
peller’ is removed or aperture 
closed. 

10. Prizes. There will be a first 
prize in every class and a second 
prize if four or more boats start 
in any class. YACHTING offers the 
first prize for Class A schooners, 
yawls and ketches. The Royal Ber- 
muda Yacht Club has offered a first 
prize, conditions to be announced 
later. J. G. Alden offers a special 
prize for boats with straight stems 
or clipper bows. 

11. Management. The general 
management of the race will be un- 
der a committee known as the Ber- 
muda Race Committee, which will 
have full powers in interpreting 
these conditions. In the event of a 
protest it must be made in writing 





to this committee within 24 hours 
of the time the boat making the 
protest finishes. 


The race will be started under 
the auspices of a yacht club in the 
United States and the finish will 
be handled by the Bermuda yachts- 
men in accordance with sailing in- 
structions to be issued later. 


Bermuda Race Committee: C. D. 
Mower, Samuel Wetherill, John G. 
Alden, R. N. Bavier, K. T. Trim- 
mingham (Bermuda), H. L. Stone. 

Already a dozen entries have 
been received or the owners have 
written of their intention to enter 
as soon as the conditions are pub- 
lished. Here is a list of them: 


Schooners: Sea Farer, 63’, S. B. 
Coffin; C. A. Dolliver, 55’, Oliver 
H. Perry; Haswell, 60’, Com. Aem- 
ilius Jarvis; Ariel, 53’, J. S. & R. 
W. Johnson; L. W. Berry, 60’, 
Roger Griswold; Bagheera, 65’, 
Carroll Brown and others; Gato 
Nero, 45’, F. J. Reilly; Wanderer, 
38’, D. Henwood; Malabar IV, 46’, 
J. G. Alden; Malabar II, 4114’, W. 
A. Drayton, and Sunbeam, 60’, S. 
D. Baker. 
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Sunbeam, an entry in the Bermuda Race. She is owned by Mr. S. D. Baker of New York al is one of the type of boats for which 
this race was revived. She is 60 feet over all and was designed by John G. Alden. 


Yawls and ketches: Mystery, 59’, 
R. N. Bavier, and a new 52’ yawl 
from designs by C. D. Mower for 
Mr. E. R. Behrend. 

It is hoped that all of those de- 
signers that have done their share 
in developing the cruising type will 
be represented by one or more boats 
from their boards, and that the de- 
signers themselves will be aboard 
one of their own craft. This will 
certainly add to the interest in the 
event. 

A class for power boats will be 
arranged if enough owners desire to 
go to make a class. So far the re- 
sponse of power boat owners to the 
suggestion has not been encourag- 
ing. If anyone wants to go, let’s 
hear from him. 





Star Class Association Adds 
New Fleets 


On January 27th, the Star Class 
Yacht Racing Association held its 
second annual meeting and dinner 
in New York. The event brought 
out a large attendance of delegates 
and members, California, the Great 
Lakes and Canada being repre- 
sented at the meeting. Plans for 
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the year and some changes in the 


rules were discussed, and challenges 
for the National Championship 
trophy were received from the Cali- 
fornia, the English Bay (Vanr- 
couver) and the Lake Erie fleets, 
while most of the delegates from 
the other fleets assured the Asso- 
ciation that they would be on hand 
with boats for the National Cham- 
pionship this year. San Francisco 
Bay also is making plans to build 
up a fleet. 

The Association is now interna 
tional in character, the Vancouver, 
B. C., boats having been granted 3 
charter as the English Bay Fleet. 
This is the first Canadian charter, 
but letters from Nova Scotia indi- 
cates that there may soon be a fleet 
there, while Barbados, Hong Kong, 
China, and Auckland, N. Z., are 
also talking of adopting the class 
this year. 

The annual meeting marked the 
close of the first year of the orgat 
ization. During this period the 
number of local fleets organized has 
been just doubled and over 20 new 
boats have been built to the Class, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ITH the first Pacific cham- 

pionship speed race of the 
year held in its waters, Los An- 
geles opened the season in a man- 
ner that placed the west coast well 
to the front as a contender for 
speed boat racing honors. As a 
power boat event this was signifi- 
cant, because it marked the initial 
clash of eastern and western con- 
tenders. It was the beginning of 
friendly but keen competition that 
promises much for the future de- 
velopment of the sport. The races 
were brought about and conducted 
by the new California Yacht Club 
and the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
Motorboat Racing Association. 
The East, represented by Miss 
America and Miss Detroit VI, 
owned by “Gar” Wood, won; but 
Commodore Wood did not have as 
easy a time as might have been 
expected in view of his reputation 
and his boats. The West demon- 
stated that its boats, too, can go 
some—and some more. 






















Cali- The race was for a distance of 
Van- § 90 miles over a three-mile triangu- 
eets,@ lar course in the outer harbor of 





Los Angeles, run in a series of three 
30-mile heats, one each on Decem- 







ASSO 
hand fy ber 29, 30 and 31. Miss America, 
nam: jy Winer of the Harmsworth Inter- 






tational Trophy, finished first in 
each heat; Miss Detroit VI, Com- 
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Miss America with Gar Wood at the wheel ‘hitting it up” on the Pacific Coast. 


modore Wood’s rough-water boat, 
placed second throughout, while 
Frank A. and F. E. Garbutt’s Mys- 
tery regularly crossed the line a 
close third, proving herself a 
worthy adversary and threatening 
much of the time to change posi- 
tions with Miss Detroit. Miss 
America’s best lap was at the rate 
59.01 m.p.h. and her average speed 
for the full race was 49.25 m.p.h.; 
Miss Detroit’s average, 48.20 and 
Mystery’s 45.88. This approxi- 
mately low rate is accounted for by 
the many short turns, one to every 
mile, where the long swings in- 
creased the distance and affected 
the time figures correspondingly. 
The speed was there, all right, but 
the turns absorbed a lot of it. 

In addition to these leaders there 
were six other entries: Hurricane 
II and Hurricane III, W. W. 
Paden; Lincoln, A. L. Fleming; 
Fellows IV, Joe Fellows; Lucky 
Strike, Alvin H. Frank; and Miss 
Cecilia, Cecil B. de Miile. Hur- 
ricane III, a new boat which had 
been relied upon to set the fans by 
the ears, was out of it because her 
engine failed to arrive on time from 
the factory. Hurricane II, holder 
of the coast championship with a 
record better than 63 miles an hour, 
sustained over a 66-mile run, and 
regarded by many as the surest bet 














































A sharp brush between Mystery (in foreground) owned by F. A. Garbutt and Miss America. 











Los Angeles Opens Racing Season 


against the Michigam marvels, fell 
down because certain alterations de- 
signed to increase her speed had the 
opposite effect, while Mr. de Mille’s 
entry caught fire and sank while 
tuning up for the first race. Fellows 
IV was damaged by striking drift- 
wood before the third heat and had 
to withdraw. 

A new Pacific high speed record 
was set up at Los Angeles on Jan- 
uary 7, when Miss America was 
driven over a mile straightaway 
course at the rate of 75.43 miles 
per hour. While making this mark 
“Gar” Wood came within a mile 
and. a fraction per hour of his 
world record of 76.655 miles made 
with the same boat in 1920. 

The trials were made at noon 
and during high tide in the smooth 
channel connecting Los Angeles and 
Long Beach harbors and were wit- 
nessed by hundreds from boats and 
thousands of spectators along the 
mainland and Terminal Island 
shores, the promenade decks of the 
California Yacht Club house, and 
even the lofty observation tower. 





Santa Barbara Revives the 


Honolulu Race 

The organizing of yachting, 
especially sailing and power boat 
racing, is going ahead fast on the 
Pacific Coast and a number of new 
clubs have been formed in Cali- 
fornia within a few years that are 
giving a decided boost to the sport. 

Plans for a protected anchorage, 
the building or purchase of a score 
of boats by the members, the han- 
dling of the regatta of Southern 
California Yachting Association, an 
ocean race to Honolulu, and a club 
house, comprise an ambitious pro- 
gram laid out by the new officers 
of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club. 
They are not paper plans, either, 
but are projects on which the initial 
steps have been taken and the work 
is under way. A harbor is needed 
at Santa Barbara and one will be 
provided in the near future. 
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The revival of the Ocean Race to 
Honolulu, which has not been sailed 
for some 12 years, probably will be 
the final event of the coast regatta 
in August. So far five entries have 
been received, though the rules of 
the contest have not as yet been 
formulated. The challenge issued 
by Commodore A. R. Pedder of 
the Santa Barbara Yacht Club has 
aroused yachtsmen up and down 
the coast and brought a reply from 
Honolulu entering a yacht and ask- 
ing the privilege of entertaining the 
crews at the end of the race. 

The entries so far received are 
Viva (yawl), A. R. Pedder, Santa 
Barbara; Caprice (schr.), Santa 
Barbara Yacht Club; West Wind, 
Dr. Horace Pierce, Santa Barbara; 
Uncas (yawl), Wilson and Bowers, 
Balboa, and La Paloma (schr.), 
Honolulu Yacht Club. Correspond- 
ence with the club brings the news 
that syndicates are being formed in 
different cities to put an entry in 
the race. 

A plan to stimulate boat owning 
by members and to make it easy for 
the younger generation to purchase 
and become skippers is the estab- 
lishment of a boat finance corpora- 
tion among the members of the 
club. The plan is similar to a 
building and loan company. Stock 
subscriptions have been taken by 
members of the club. From the 
fund so raised loans will be made 
to those desiring to buy or build 
boats, the amount of the loan to be 
paid back in installments. Boys’ or- 
ganizations will be encouraged to 
build sailing skiffs, learn the rudi- 
ments of seamanship, and get 


started on the right course. 


A new Diesel auxiliary schooner 


building for Mr. Edward F. Hutton of New York from designs by Cox & Stevens. 
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A Large Diesel Auxiliary Schooner 


HERE is now under construc- 
tion, for delivery in the early 
Summer, a large seagoing steel 
Diesel-auxiliary schooner yacht for 
Mr. Edward F. Hutton, N.Y.Y.C., 
which has been designed by, and is 
being built under the supervision of 
Cox & Stevens of New York. 
The requirements of the owner 
were that this vessel should, in the 
first place, be as good a sea boat 
as possible on her dimensions, 
should have a sufficiently large sail 
plan to handle well without power, 
even in moderate weather, and 
should have a Diesel engine of suf- 
ficient capacity to drive her, fully 
loaded and in smooth water, at a 
speed of 111% knots. 





Yawl Viva, whose owner A. R. Pedder, 


was largely responsible for reviving the Hon- 


olulu Race. 





With these requirements in mind 
the designers have turned out a 
heavily constructed, full bodied, 
able vessel, built to Lloyd’s highest 
classification. She is of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length on deck, 
196’ 7”; length waterline, 164’; 
beam, moulded, 33’; draft, 14’. 

It was considered desirable, in 
order that the vessel might not be 
kept out of certain ports which the 
owner wished to visit, that the 
draft should not be excessive, and 
on the dimensions selected it seems, 
from an inspection of the lines, that 
sufficient draft has been giveti to 
enable the vessel to hang on well 
when going to windward and to be 
handy under sail as well as power. 

In appearance the new schooner, 
as‘ shown by the accompanying 
drawing, will be extremely pleasing, 
the forward and after overhangs be- 
ing reasonably short, the freeboard 
ample, and the sheer lively, the de- 
signers having selected the clipper 
type of stem after careful consider- 
ation. The rig is that of a three- 
masted schooner, with a yard on 
the foremast. Particular attention 
has been paid to the placing of the 
masts so that none of the lower 
sails would have so much canvas 4s 
to require a large crew. Her rig 
is such as to make it a simple mat- 
ter to reduce sail promptly, and t0 
have the vessel under easy control 
at all times. She is in no sense 
under-rigged, the height of the top- 
masts, however, not being too great 
to permit her passing under the 
span of the Brooklyn Bridge. — 

The propelling machinery consists 
of a Burmeister & Wain 6-cylindet 
600 h.p. engine. 
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The Month in Yachting 


The Boat-Buying Season Is 
Here 


The Spring of the year, and par- 
ticularly March, is the season when 
more yachts change hands than any 
other time in the twelve months. 
Those who want to buy or “swap 
boats” usually wait until this season 
to do so. 

There promises to be unusual ac- 
tivity in yachting circles this Sum- 
mer and many are looking around 
for new boats right now, so YACHT- 
inc has made this February issue 
a Special Boat Buyers’ Number, 
and on pages 113 to 130 will 
be found the best offerings that 
the market affords. Look these 
pages over carefully. You will find 
many boats in them that appeal’ to 
you, with descriptions written by 
master hands with the pen that will 
make you want to hop the first train 
and go out and inspect the craft that 
you have made up your mind you 
must have. 

Don’t put off the matter of pur- 
chasing too late. If you do you will 
have to take what is left over. There 
are many good boats on the market 
and prices won’t come down be- 
tween now and fitting-out time. In 
fact, they are more inclined to go 
up. So make up your mind what 
you want, find her, in these For 
Sale pages and then go to it. 





The Atlantic Race 


One of the Big Events of the 
Season is going to be the race across 
the Atlantic between W. W. Nut- 
ting, who went across in the 
Typhoon in 1920, and the Duke of 
Leinster, who are having two 40- 
foot auxiliaries built for this race. 
It is a sporting proposition and the 
tace itself and its outcome will be 
watched with interest by yachtsmen 
the world over. We wish “Bill” 
and Leinster the best of luck and a 
fast passage in their undertaking. 





The Islip One-Design 
Associates 


Down on the South side of Long 
Island, on Great South Bay, is a 
fine fleet of one-design boats known 
as the Islip One-Design Class. 
During the war, when there was 
no yachting, some of the boats did 
hot come out, or were sold and 
only in the last two seasons has the 
class “come back.” The present 
Owners of these boats are very keen 
on the sport and are doing a great 
deal toward reviving the interest in 
‘mall yacht racing. In order to 
Promote the interests of the class 





ee 


One of the Islip one-design class. 


these owners have formed an in- 
formal organization of their own 
which is independent of any of 
their club affiliations. This organ- 
ization is known as The Islip One- 
Design Associates, and is defined by 
its members as “cooperating in the 
interest of good sport and good 
sportsmanship—to the end that the 
greatest number of boats of this de- 
sign may continue to race under 
the most satisfactory conditions.” 

There were originally about 15 
of these boats, which were designed 
by Wm. Gardner and built at City 
Island some fifteen years ago. They 
were formerly a one-design class 
of the Islip Yacht Club and are 
about 33 ft. overall, 7 ft. beam, and 
3 ft. draft. Their racing measure- 
ment is 22.68 and they are very 
smart crafts under all weather con- 
ditions. After some years of en- 
thusiastic racing, the class grad- 
ually disintegrated and was prac- 
tically disbanded during the war, 
but in the last three years a num- 
ber of the boats have been ac- 
quired by yachtsmen interested in 
one-design racing and nine of them 





Dr. William F. Hewitt, the new commodore 
of the Jackson Park Yacht Club. 


are again in commission in the 
Great South Bay. At least seven 
of these will be in racing commis- 
sion this summer. 

Through the secretary, the As- 
sociation makes up its own class 
racing schedule in conformity with 
the scheduled regattas of the va- 
rious clubs on the Great South Bay. 
These include the annual cruise and 
race week of the Great South Bay 
Yacht Racing Association and the 
invitation regatta of fhe Westhamp- 
ton Country Club Yacht Squadron. 
To encourage as many starts as 
possible in scheduled races by boats 
in racing commission, the president, 
George M. Shepherd, owner of 
Surprise, has donated a season’s 
trophy to be competed for by 
points. Such points are to be 
earned in every officially scheduled 
race for the class as follows: 

Each boat is credited with 2 
points for starting and 1 point for 
every boat in racing commission 
that does not finish ahead of her, 
whether sailing in that particular 
race or not. 

Thus, any boat racing and finish- 
ing second would be credited with 
points as follows: 2 points for start- 
ing, 5 points for the five boats not 
crossing the finish line ahead of her. 
This score would apply if there 
were only two boats in the race. 





Jackson Park Yacht Club 
Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club of Chic- 
ago, Illinois, an organization com- 
posed of many active and enthusi- 
astic sailors, Dr. Wm. F. Hewitt 
was electer commodore for the com- 
ing year; Samuel B. King, Vice 
Commodore; H. A. Redmond, Rear 
Commodore; J. F. Connell, Treas- 
urer; Edward Buker, Secretary; 
and A. A. Bennett, John P. 
O’Rourke and C. H. J. Thorby, di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Hewitt has been racing yachts 
for several years. The Jackson 
Park Yacht Club is to be congratu- 
lated on getting as its head a man 
with his experience and energy, and 
under him the influence of the Club 
should be greatly broadened during 
the coming year. 

Dr. Hewitt is also a member of 
the Kingston Yacht Club, Kingston 
Ontario, and owns the speed boat 
Red Riding Hood, which he keeps 
in Canada. He also owns the yacht 
Stranger, in Chicago waters, and 
is a very enthusiastic yachtsman. 
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Jennie, a Florida day boat owned by Cortlandt Linkroum, starting on her long trip to Florida. 


The Story of Jennie 


Why and How She was Built and of Her Maiden Trip to Her Florida Home. 


T HE original idea of Jennie was 
conceived in the mind of her 
Boss a number of years ago, when 
he made up his mind that he had 
to have a boat for use in Southern 
waters during the winter. His 


“Dream Ship,” or the ideal boat for 
his use, as he saw it, was one that 
could go out to sea for a day’s run 


for fishing or for jumping from 
port to port, yet one that drew only 
16 inches of water loaded so that 
she could hop over sand bars, 
could go through sea grass, weeds, 
etc., without getting stuck, one in 
which he could explore the shal- 
low lakes and rivers of Florida that 
had always called to him, that 
would average 10 miles an hour and 
keep going all day without any 
trouble, week in week out. That’s 
about all he wanted in one boat. 
Well, Jennie seems to have quali- 
fied with a big Q, if what she did 
on her maiden trip is evidence, and 
her Boss is correspondingly happy, 
as he never really believed he could 
get all these reequirements in one 
hull. 

Now, Jennie is a new kind of a 
craft, as nothing just like her has 
been built before, which goes to 
disprove the adage that “there’s 
nothing new under the sun.” Her 
underbody is something of a cross 
between a Seabright skiff with its 
flat, fish-shaped bottom, a V-bottom 
runabout and a Maine lobster boat 
which, as everyone knows, can’t be 
beat for seaworthiness. The hul], 
is 36 feet long, 8 feet beam and 
draws only 16 inches of water 
loaded and under way, which shows 
that she does not squat when run- 
ning at speed. The propeller is pro- 
tected perfectly by a wooden pro- 
peller post, placed at the after 


By H. H. NORDOG 


point of the tapered bottom board, 
as in the Seabright skiff, and the 
rudder is supported by a special 
bronze shoe. She swings an 18- 
inch Hyde Windlass wheel in abso- 
lutely solid water, not in a tunnel 
as is usually the case with shallow 
draft boats. This is accomplished 
by concaving the entire width of the 
bottom of the boat abaft the pro- 
peller post and allowing the stern 
to ride in its own wave. That’s one 
of the reasons she is good in a sea 
or rough water. She was designed 
and built by the Gordon Boat Build- 
ing Co., of Brooklyn, and she has 
done so well that the builders are 
specializing on her for a shoal draft 
cruiser. 

She is fast for her power, both 
on account of her V-sections for- 
ward, which tend to lift her, and 
her flat underbody. With her lit- 
tle 20 h.p. Kermath Vanadium, 4” x 
4” motor, installed forward, she can 


trot along at 13 miles per hour, or 
at a 2-mile gait if one wants to go 
slow for fishing. With more hp, 
she would do 30 miles an hour with 
out trouble, but the Boss didn’ 
want to spend much money on gaso- 
line—not that he could not afford 
it, but because it is sometimes hard 
to get where he goes and he has 
to make a little go a long ways. 
So the “20” kicks her along fast 
enough. As for economy of oper- 
ation, she made, on her maiden 
cruise 600 miles in five days, rum 
ning 12 hours steadily every day 
and averaging better than 10 miles 
an hour. She used only $18.61 
worth of gas for the whole 600 
miles and only two gallons of oil. 
That’s some record and [ doubt if 
it has ever been beaten. 

This trip was made just after 
she had been shipped South, and 
while the engine was still new and 
stiff, having only had some trial 


A schooner passed off the Georgia Coast. 
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The inland waterways of Florida are full of such interesting bits of scenery as here shown. 


trips in Northern waters after she 
was built. As the long trip through 
Southern waters was interesting, 
we'll let Jennie tell her own story 
in her own way. 

“A few mornings after they’d 
taken me out for the first time and 
let me know the delicious feel of 
water running along my _ sides, 
Major Gordon came on board with 
one of his men and lashed all of 
my nice furniture and everything 
movable down snug and tight and 
then took me down through the 
East River to the Ocean Steam 
Ship Co. and laid me alongside of a 
big steamer, called the City of St. 
Louis, whose captain was a nice, 
big, husky kind of a man that I 
wasn’t a bit afraid of. In a little 
while he let down some slings from 
a big boom, waved his hand, and the 
first thing I knew I was going up 
out of the water and on to the deck 
of his ship, where he let me down 
just as easy as could be, covered 
me with a big tarpaulin, lashed me 
down all snug and tight and I had 
anice rest for about a thousand 
miles until we arrived in Savannah, 
Ga. Here they took off my cover- 
ings and lashings and with the same 
big boom put me over the side and 
into the water just as easily as they 
had picked me ur, and I’m no light 
weight either, for I weight about 
4¥, tons. 

“I didn’t like the color of the 
water in the Savannah River, which 
is where I was put overboard. It 
was all red and muddy, I suppose 
from the red clay, but I soon got 
used to it. After waiting quite a 
while a Captain Bassett, who was 
to take me to my new home, Eustis, 
Fla, came aboard with his friend 
Bob, also a little dog called Sport, 
and some little sport he was. Cap- 
tain Bassett was a wise old owl, I 
could see that right away, and his 
frind who came along just for 
company knew his business, too. 
Captain Bassett looked me all over, 
squinted at my little 20 h.p., shook 
his head and only said, ‘Well, we'll 
see. I was rather anxious about 







the Cap’s opinion of me but I didn’t 
get any satisfaction—not then at 
any rate. These wise old guys 
make me tired; they are worse than 
an old clam. 

“Well, we filled up with gas, 
water, provisions and ice and Cap- 
tain Bassett took the Port Agent’s 
advice about taking a pilot with us 
as far as Jacksonville, as he said 
the channels and bars were always 
changing. So along comes Mr. 
Pilot who said he knew every bar 
from Savannah south. According 
to what later transpired, I guess he 
did. 

“About ten o’clock we got under 
way. The Captain knew the Ker- 
math but he primed her to be on 
the safe side, for he didn’t know 
much about a self-starter and he 
didn’t quite know what it would do. 
Then he stepped on it and I thought 
I’d die laughing when she went off 
with a roar and old Cap nearly fell 
over backward. ‘Garl Ding,’ he 
said, ‘whatder yer thunk er that?’ 
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The 20 hp. Kermath Vanadium which 
drives the Jennie at 12 knots. 


However, he soon got over his sur- 
prise, slowed her down, eased in the 
clutch and we were off for a week’s 
steady grind. 

“T slid slowly out into the river 
from the docks, where we had been 
lying, down past the Custom House, 
Cotton Exchange, the docks with 
thousands of bales of cotton all 
ready for shipment all over the 
world, down past the Little Old 
Lady of the Lighthouse, who al- 
ways swings her lantern at night to 
every steamer that goes by. After 
a little run of 18 miles, we picked 
up the Isle of Hope, said howdy, 
and Mr. Pilot, who nearly talked his 
head off telling us about what he 
knew, took us about four miles past 
the river we should have turned 
into and ran us hard and fast on a 
beautiful sand bar. As the tide was 
rising the Cap told Bob to get a 
bite of lunch, which was duly 
served while the Captain thought- 
fully studied his charts. By this 
time we were again afloat, Cap took 
the wheel, turned me in my own 
length, headed back for the Isle of 
Hope, put Mr. Pilot ashore, told 
him to beat it, and, believe me, J 
felt better. I always did like these 
quiet men who don’t say much but 
just DO things. All Cap said was: 
‘T’ll find the way home.’ We didn’t 
get lost once after that. 

“We plugged right along until 
dark and covered over 70 miles for 
the day, anchoring in a little cove 
just inside St. Catherine’s Sound 
for the night. After a good husky 
supper, when Bob proved himself 
to be one bird of a cook, they all 
went ashore leaving me alone. I 
didn’t mind it though, for I was a 
bit lame and sore, not having had 
any exercise or a chance to get in 
training before I left N. Y. 

“Both Cap and Bob were feeling 
kind of cocky the next morning and 
the result was that after we got un- 
der way Cap says to Bob, ‘Bob, I 
think this little girl, from what I 
have seen of her, will go to sea fine 
and dandy and I’m going to try her 


(Continued on page 110) 
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A Marconi-Rigged Cruising Yawl 


A* interesting design from the 
office of Charles D. Mower, 
Naval Architect, is shown in the 
plans of the 38-foot Marconi-rigged 
auxiliary yawl published herewith. 
She is now under construction at 
Erie, Pa., for E. R. Behrend, and is 
designed for use at Newport, R. L., 
where her owner has a Summer 
home. On completion of the hull 
she will be taken to New York un- 
der her own power by way of the 
Barge Canal and will be rigged by 
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Nevins at City Island. Her spar 
and rigging will be made by Nevins 
and her sails by Ratsey & Lapthon 
and after being tried out under sajj 
she will go to Newport. It is proba. 
ble that she may be an entry in the 
Bermuda Race and, if she is, it wil 
be an interesting demonstration of 
the suitability of the rig for off. 
shore work as she is well suited for 
ocean cruising so far as design oj 
hull is concerned, and her designer 
believes that the rig, with the spars 
properly stayed, will be as good, if 
not better than the convention: 

gaff rig for off-shore work. 

‘Her dimensions are: length over 
all, 51’ 9”; water line, 38’ ; beam ex- 
treme, 12’ 2”; draft, 7’; sail areas: 
mainsail 841 sq. ft., mizzen 189 sq, 
ft., jib 219 sq. ft., total 1,249 sq. ft 
The hoist of her mainsail is 58 fee 
and the head of the mainmast is 6 
feet above the water. 

She has fine accommodations be 
low deck with a double stateroom 
aft, main cabin amidships, a galley 
the full width of the boat and: 
roomy -forecastle for two pai 
hands. The owner’s toilet room is 








Sail and accommodation plans and lines of Marconi-rigged yawl designed by C. D. Mower. She will probably be entered in 
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on the port side between the cabin 
and stateroom and there is a large 
clothes locker on the starboard side. 

The installation of the auxiliary 
motor is interesting as it is placed 
off center on the starboard side with 
the shaft carried out alongside the 
deadwood and supported by a strut 
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etc.; owner’s stateroom with toilet 
room, shower bath, two berths and 
clothes lockers, bureaus, etc. The 
engine room is of sufficient size to 
contain any of the popular makes 
of medium low-speed motors of 70 
to 150 H.P., six cylinders, or one 
of the 6- or 8-cylinder 200 to 300 
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A 56-foot cruising motor yacht designed by R. E. Winslow. 


at the outboard end. It is believed 
that this installation will be less of 
a detriment to the sailing qualities 
and, at the same time, will give 
greater propeller efficiency when un- 
der power. The engine is a J. V. B. 
and is located under the companion- 
way ladder with a removable table 
top over the after part which pro- 
jects into the stateroom. The con- 
trols will be carried to the cockpit 
so that it can be started and oper- 
ated entirely from the deck. 

The lines show an able, powerful 
hull with moderate overhangs suf- 
ficient to give the necessary amount 
of buoyancy in a seaway. 





A 56-foot Cruising Motor 


Yacht 

We are indebted to Ralph E. 
Winslow of Atlantic, Mass., for the 
plans of this sheltered bridge type 
of cruiser that is economical both 
as to first cost and operation. 

The boat should make a com- 
fortable craft to cruise or live on in 
either northern or southern waters, 
and she will be sufficiently sea- 
worthy for any ordinary rough 
water. 

The interior is laid out conven- 
iently. Abaft the forepeak is a col- 
lision bulkhead; forecastle for 2 or 
3 men, with toilet, clothes lockers, 
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Cabin plan of 0 now Malsber, 45-14 fest eng, dudgul iy fin 


H.P. high speed motors, if speed 
is desired. The engine room also 
contains two 240 gallon fuel tanks, 
electric plant and the usual lockers, 
work benches, etc. Next is a large 
galley and toilet room abaft which 
is a large main cabin with sleep- 
ing accommodations tor 3 to 5 per- 
sons, 

The dimensions are: length over- 
all 56’ beam 12’ 24”, draft 3’ 6”. 


A 45 1/2-Footer on Fisher- 
man Lines 
The fleet of three little 41-foot 
schooners bearing the name Mala- 
bar, which have been turned out the 











G. Alden, a duplicate of which will be seen in the Bermuda Race. 
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past year by John G. Alden of Bos- 
ton, and which have been admired 
by YACHTING readers, are now 
augmented by a little larger 
schooner on nearly the same lines. 


Two of these new boats are being 








Sail plan of Alden 45-14 foot schooner. 
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built, one for Mr. J. W. Crowell, 
with a gaff rig, and one for the de- 
signer himself, with a jib-headed 
mainsail, which he expects to enter 
in the Bermuda race in June. We 
reproduce the plans of the former 
here. 

She is four feet larger than 
Malabar III, being 45% feet in 
length over all. She is 35-feet on 
the water, 11’ 10” beam, and 6’ 9” 
draft. Her sail area is 1,150 sq. 
feet in her four lowers and she car- 
ries a small sprit topsail and a fish- 
erman’s staysail for light sails. She 
is a fine looking little craft with 
moderate ends, good sections which 
will let her sail at a small angle of 
heel, and good depth. 

The layout is exceptionally good 
for cruising or for going off-shore. 
The engine is a four-cylinder Bren- 
nan, installed partly under the 
bridge deck and partly under a box 
in the after cabin alongside the 
companion steps, the housing mak- 
ing a good chart table. The toilet 
room amidships and a bureau and 
clothes locker divide the ship into 
two separate cabins giving privacy 
when wanted. 


— a Diesel-Engined Cruiser 


The accompanying plans show 
an able type of cruiser now 
being built for Mr. C. Prescott 
Knight, of Providence, from de- 
signs by J. Murray Watts. This 
yacht is designed for off-shore 
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work as well as coastwise, and 
for this reason the construction 
has been made very strong, 
giving plenty of displacement in 
the water, with a. good high 
free board. . The dimensions 
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Gilnockie, a 94-foot Diesel-engined power yacht designed by J. Murray Watts for Mr. C. Prescott Knight of Providence, and building 


at the Luders Marine Construction Company. 
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A 23-foot centerboard cruiser with a lot of room im her, built by the Baker Yacht Basin. 


are, 94’ length on deck, 88’ on the 
water, 16’ beam, and 5’ 6” draft. 
The displacement is 87% tons. She 
is being built by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., Stamford, Conn. 

The engines are a new type of 
six-cylinder Diesels made by the 
Mianus Motor Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn. Each engine develops 
120 H.P. at 400 R.P.M., and will 
drive a three-blade bronze propeller 
44” diameter, and 46” pitch. Be- 
sides the main engines, there is a 
Mianus Diesel auxiliary plant, run- 
ning the air compressor and the 
bilge pump, and the fuel oil pump. 
The feature of the design is the 
large engine room, some 15’ long, 
which will give the engineer a 
chance to get the best out of the 
motors, 

The arrangement below shows 
comfortable quarters for the 
owner and his guests, with a 
few large rooms instead of 
a great many small ones. 


A 23-Foot Cruiser at the 
Show 


Here is a little centerboard cruis- 
er which the week-end man and 
those who must sail in shallow 
waters, or whose purse is somewhat 
limited, has been waiting for. Look 
her over carefully and see if she 
does not offer more for her size 
than anything you have ever seen. 

She was designed by S. S. 
Crocker, Jr., of Manchester-by-the- 











Sea, and is being built as a stand- 
ardized boat by the Baker Yacht 
Basin of Quincy, Mass. 

On an overall length of 23-feet 
she is 18% feet on the water, has 
8 feet beam and 18 inches draft. 
There is a good sized cockpit 6 feet 
long, a fine little cabin with two 
full-length transoms, locker and 
stove space. There is nearly four 
feet of head room in this cuddy. 
The rudder is hung outboard, and 
an outboard motor can be hung on 
her quarter for auxiliary power 
without interferring with the rud- 
der. 

The sail plan is modern, being 
jib-headed and containing 312 sq. 
feet of canvas. She has a very 
snappy appearance and should be a 
good all-round little centerboard 
boat. The Baker Yacht Basin ex- 
pect to exhibit her at the Motor 
Boat Show in New York. 


A Canadian Model Challenge 


Lake St. Louis, near Montreal, 
which has been the scene of many 
international races, will have some- 
thing new to look at next summer if 
present plans are carried out. 

The Montreal Model Yacht Club, 
organized about a year ago and now 
becoming very enthusiastic, sent 
their Vice-Commodore, Mr. G. J. 
Levine, to New York to gain fur- 
ther knowledge of the game. Mr. 
Levine was present at several of the 
races of the Central Park Model 
Yacht Club on Flushing Bay, and 
the outcome of his visits was a 
challenge from Montreal to the 
C.P.M.Y.C. 

By arrangement, the races will be 
held in Montreal and it is expected 
to arouse much interest there. The 
contestants will be class “C” boats. 
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Boats, Engines and Equipment at the Show 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 32-foot auxiliary cruiser designed and built by Greenport Basin & Constr. Co. 


A 32-Foot Over All Auxiliary 
Cruiser at the Show 


Realizing the popularity of the 
auxiliary yacht for cruising pur- 
poses the Greenport Basin & Con- 
struction Company have designed, 
built and will exhibit at the Show, 
a fine little cruiser of this type that 
will be sure to attract a lot of atten- 
tion. The designers and builders 
expect to develop this boat as a 
standardized auxiliary and a great 
deal of thought and care has gone 
into her design and construction. 



























In the first place it was decided 
to turn out a boat not too large to 
be handled without a paid hand and 
yet large enough to have plenty of 
comfort both below and on deck. 

The lines show an_ unusually 
handsome and well! balanced model 
with good displacement and a long 
keel, giving plenty of lateral plane 
on a draft of only 4 feet, as exces- 
sive draft was not desired. The 
other dimensions are: waterline, 25’ 
4” ; over all, 32’; beam, 8’. The ends 
are short making her “all boat,” 
which is to be desired where maxi- 
mum accommodations are required 
on a given length. Her sail plan 
show a knockabout sloop rig with a 
modern high cut sail and short 
boom, making it very easy to han- 
dle, the jib working on a traveller. 
Sail area is slightly over 600 sq. ft. 
The ballast is lead and is all out- 
side. 

An unusually amount of thought 
was given to the layout and a study 
of the plans will show that it is dis- 
tinctly novel and has many features 
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Sail plan of Greenport Basin & Constr. Co. auxiliary “cruiser. 





to recommend it. In the first place 
there is a great deal of deck room 
as most of one’s time is spent on 
deck, yet at the same time the quar- 
ters below are large and show sleep- 
ing accommodations for five per- 
sons. Forward of the cockpit well 
is a long bridge deck over the after 
cabin and the engine, the companion 
ladder leading down into the main 
cabin, which has 5 feet 10 inches 
head room, and which is the work- 
ing part of the ship. On one side 
is a full length transom with lock- 
ers behind it, while on the other 
is a refrigerator, sink, stove and a 
toilet room with ingeniously folding 
doors. Forward of this, under the 
forward deck, are two transoms 
with folding berths on either side, 
making practically a sleeping cabin 
with head room to sit up on the 
transom. 

The engine, a single-cylinder 2% 
H.P. Bridgeport, is directly under 
the companion ladder, while in the 
after cabin under the bridge deck is 
a transom on either side with two 
more pipe berths. 
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Seats through either end of main cabin. 
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Speedway Boats and Engines 


NE of the features of the 

Motor Boat Show has always 
been the exhibit of the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corp., of Mor- 
ris Heights, occupying as it does 
one of the central locations on the 
main floor. This year three boats 
will be shown, of different types. 

One of these, and the largest that 
they exhibit this year, is a 34-foot 
Florida fishing boat, powered with 
a Speedway 6-cylinder, 66 h.p. en- 
gine. This is a cabin boat with a 
large cockpit aft for use when fish- 
ing, and she is the very latest de- 
velopment in this class of boat, 
which is a type the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corp. has specialized 
in for many years. 

Another boat is a 32-foot run- 
about powered with a model M R 
6-cylinder 185 h.p. Speedway. This 
boat is a recent development of the 
Consolidated and has several new 
features which will prove interest- 
ing to the power boat man. She 
is not only roomy and comfortable, 
but is capable of a speed of 28 
miles per hour. 

The third boat is a 16-foot high 
grade yacht tender powered with 
a 4-cylinder Universal 10-12 h.p. 
motor. This little boat will be one 
of the gems of the Consolidated 
exhibit. 

The company will also show a 
line of Speedway engines of from 
22 to 300 horsepower. 

The new Model R Speedway en- 
gine which appeared for the first 
time at the last New York show. 
and proved so successful in several 
cruisers last summer, has been fol- 
lowed up by a change in the Model 
M Speedway engine. This change 
involves the single overhead valves 
and removable heads simi‘ar in 
type to the Model R Speedway, and 
is designated by the designers and 
builders as Model MR. It has a 
bore of 534” and a stroke of 7”, de- 
veloping 185 horsepower at 1,300 
R.P.M. 

In order to keep a proper balance 





The new 6-cylinder M R Speedway 
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Vee-dette, a new 30-footer, destined to become a popular rfember of the Elco family. 


between the weight of hull and the 
horsepower of engine in boats 
ranging from 50 to 65 feet, which 
length seems to be becoming more 
popular each year, the Consolidated 
engineers set to work to design a 
motor that would fulfil this re- 
quirement. The lack of an engine 
to meet this particular service gave 
rise to this new MR. In the new 
engine the Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation has produced an- 
other fine product. It also opens 
the way for the proper engining of 
boats in cases where more power 
is required, and the proper balance 
of the boat is maintained. Then, 
too, boats now powered with Model 
M’s can be re-engined with the MR 
where more power is requisite. 

In charge of the exhibit will be 
Mr. Clement G. Amory, Treasurer 
of the Company. 





Elco Boats and Engines 


The exhibit of the Elco Works, 
Bayonne, N. J., will probably at- 
tract as much attention as it has 
always done in previous years. We 
have been accustomed to seeing 


Elco bring out new and interesting 
boats in a standardized product, 

This year two new 
appear in 


and expect it. 


models will the Elco 





engine develops 185 H.P. at 1,300 r.p.m. 


family—the 45-foot Cruiser and the 
30-foot Vee-dette. 

For many years the Elco 45-foot 
Cruiser has proved ideal in size and 
arrangement for the experienced 
yachtsman’s needs. This year, 
while adhering in general to the 
patented features, the Elco Works 
has made many improvements 
which will be appreciated. With a 
beam of over 11 feet the accom- 
modations are very comfortable for 
a party of six and crew. The 
bridge enclosure is so arranged that 
it does not interfere with passing 
to the forward deck, a feature that 
will be appreciated by those who 
heretofore have had no use of this 
part of their boat. The aim has 
been for comfort and seaworthiness 
under all conditions of weather. 
The Elco engine, a complete unit 
plant, including self starter and 
electric lighting system, drives the 
boat at eleven miles’ speed. 


The accommodations of this 
cruiser gives an owner’s stateroom 
aft containing two single spring 
berths with lavatory and dresser. 
Next forward comes the engine 
room, entirely separated from the 
living quarters, with berth for 
crew. Forward of the engine room 
is the main cabin, light and airy 
with every necessary appointment. 
It contains two double berths with 
buffet, china closet and lockers, also 
a large lavatory with linen stowage. 
The galley forward is unusually 
large. 

The largest boat at the Show is 
the Elco Twin Screw Cruiser. She 
is 56 feet long, 13 feet beam and 
3 feet draft, the internal cubic ca- 
pacity being over one-third greater 
than is usual in a 56-foot boat. A 
featureof this boat is the large deck 
house 15 feet long and completely 
enclosing the bridge. By a clever 
scheme this boat can be changed 
into several different cabin arrange- 
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ny \L. Miche ease: 


Model of Bon Homme Richard made by Boucher, Inc. 


ments, permitting as many as three 
staterooms, a bath and a saloon in 
addition to the deck house. The 
twin screw power plant with two 
Elco engines, gives a guaranteed 
speed of 12 miles per hour. 

Of course the Elco exhibit, or 
the Show itself, for that matter, 
would not be complete without the 
Cruisette. The remarkable popu- 
larity of this boat is not surprising. 
She is 34 ft. long, and is capable of 
any use an owner may wish to put 
her to, either as a day boat or cruis- 
er. The well ventilated cabin 
makes a delightful day compart- 


ment and accommodates four per-- 


sons at night. Powered with an 
Elco engine, the Cruisette can make 
12 miles per hour. 

A new member of the Elco 
family that fills a long-felt want for 
a boat between the open speed cre- 
ation and the heavy cruiser is the 
new 30-foot Vee-dette. She is 30 
feet long, 8 feet beam, 2 feet 1 inch 
draft, with a speed of 16 miles. 
There is a large cockpit 12 feet 6 
inches long with cushioned seat aft. 
Forward is a neat cabin containing 
two single berths and lavatory. 





An Exhibit of Marine Models 


The interest displayed in models 
and model making by the present 
generation is greater than most of 
us realize. If any one doubts this, 
all he has to do is to look at the 
exhibit. of Boucher, Inc., of New 
York, at the Motor Boat Show, in 
booth 100. In this space the 
Boucher Company exhibit one of 
the finest lot of yacht and ship 
models ever collected, ranging from 
full rigged frigates of the old Navy 
or the modern battleship of the new 
Navy, down to the model power 








boat with complete engine plant or 
the construction set of the tiny cat 
boat which the beginner can put to- 
gether himself. 

A complete line of engines and 
boilers for the powering of models 
is shown, most of them being con- 





wn, ed , . — -_ —s" 
“Snowdon” 14-foot sailing tender exhibited 
by Vargo Trading Corp. 





nected up with compressed air so 
that they can be operated at the 
Show. Complete sets of model 
power boat fittings as well as fit- 
tings for building sailing yachts; 
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construction sets that range all the 
way from those where all the parts 
are cut out and finished ready to 
put together, up to the rough block 
or hollowed hull, are also shown to- 
gether with complete models of 
sailing yachts with every detail ex- 
actly reproduced. 

A new attraction will be a mo- 
tion picture display of a boy build- 
ing a boat from one of the ad- 
vanced construction sets, which 
shows each operation of boat 
building from the keel to the fin- 
ished boat. 

Boucher, Inc. has _ recently 
opened a store at 415 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, of which it is 
safe to say that there is not another 
one like it in the United States. 
It is a store that deals in scale mod- 
els of boats, engines, and railways. 
In front of the store’s display win- 
dow there is always a crowd watch- 
ing the steam engine and boiler out- 
fits running on compressed air, 
while inside is a long tank where 
one can see these boats running un- 
der their own power or see some 
engines running on a circular track. 

Those who are enrolled in man- 
ual training classes that are study- 
ing model building will find the ex- 
hibit particularly instructive. 


Meet Me at Durkee’s! 


Aside from the usual fine display 
of marine hardware and accessories 
to which has been added a complete 
list of yacht blocks, lignumvitae and 
bronze, C. D. Durkee & Company of 
New York are holding open house 
at the show this year. “Welcome” 
is on the mat, and yachtsmen visit- 
ing the show are invited to make 
their headquarters at the Durkee 
booth. So—tell your friends to 
“meet you at Durkee’s.” 


A 14-Foot Snowdon Sailing 
Dinghy 








One of the small boats that will 
make a hit at the Show is a little 
14-foot sailing and rowing boat 
built in England by the Snowden 
Boat Company, and exhibited here 
by the Vargo Trading Corporation, 
53 Park Place, New York. Some 





Model power boat with steam plant, built from Boucher advanced construction set. 
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New Consolidated Runabout on 
view for the first time at the Show. 


At the Show 


HE Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation exhibit 
for the New York Motor Boat Show has been de- 


veloped upon a basis of substantial interest. 


A new 32-foot Runabout (as 
illustrated), containing a double 
cockpit and other special fea- 
tures, will await your critical 
inspection. 


In addition, a 34-foot Fishing 
Boat of the type which has al- 
ready proved so popular will 
be on view, together with a 16- 
foot Yacht Tender, completely 
equipped. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Morris Heights, New York City 


As in previous years, the Consolidated 
Exhibit will occupy Blocks A-2 A-3 


at the Show 


For the yachtsman who desires 
to acquaint himself with the 
latest and finest achievement in 
marine power plants, the com- 
plete line of Speedway Engines 
will have a particular appeal. 


N.B.—We anticipate also the 
pleasure of exhibiting a model 
of the famous Speejacks, as de- 
signed and built by Consoli- 
dated for Mr. A. Y. Gowan. 








Southern Offices: Calumet Building, 
Miami, Florida 
Under the Direction of 
Mr. Clement G. Amory, Treasurer 
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of these little boats were brought 
over last year and sailed on Long 
Island Sound, where they proved 
extremely roomy, seaworthy and 
fast. 

They are “big little boats,” being 
4 feet 7 inches beam and 6 inches 
draft without board, the latter be- 
ing a plate board housing in a low 
centerboard trunk. 


The Sterling Engine Exhibit 


The Sterling Engine Co., of Buf- 
falo, exhibit nine engines, arranged 
in a very attractive manner. The 
background of the exhibit is taste- 
fully set with various pictures of 
handsome yachts powered with 
Sterlings, the whole setting, 65 feet 
long, being draped with black vel- 
vet with silver trimmings. 

The big Viking model, 7 inch 
bore, 8% inch stroke, is, like all the 
other models, set on a platform cov- 
ered with pyramid aluminum to ap- 
proximate the exact setting of an 
engine in a boat. This engine is 
rated for high duty at 300 h.p. at 
1,200 revolutions and it is also built 
for lower ranges of speed down to 
450 r.p.m. It is for yachts of 50 
to 130 feet in length 

The smaller edition of this same 
design, the Sea-Gull, rated 150 h.p. 
at 1,800 r.p.m., has 4 11/16 inch 
bore and 6 inch stroke. This en- 
gine is intended for runabouts of 
25 feet up to cruisers of 50 feet, 
and is built with various arrange- 
ments suited to any type of boat 
which it powers. These two en- 
gines have overhead valves oper- 
ated by overhead camshafts, de- 
tachable cylinder heads and a very 
neat exterior. They are com- 
pletely enclosed, including covers 
over the valve, operating merchan- 
ism, the clutch and reverse gear 
and the flywheel. 

The standardized 534 inch bore 
series of engines are represented 
by four-, six- and eight-cylinder 
machines. The four-cylinder is 
rated 150 h.p.; the six, 225 h.p. and 





Sterling Dolphin Gelehé 225 HP. motor—exhaust side. 


the eight at 300 h.p. at 1,550 revo- 
lutions. These engines also employ 
overhead valves and are equipped 
with triple ignition consisting of a 
battery system employing three dis- 
tributors. The mounting of the 





Compass corrector for adjusting compasses, 


made by Kelvin & W. O. White Co 


ignition system is in a compact 
manner and eliminates the odds and 
ends of loose wires frequently seen 
on engines. This seems to be the 


principal change that has been made 
on Sterling engines for 1923 and it 
the maker 


is evident that has 
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brought his product to a high de- 
gree of perfection. 

Another change noticed in the 
six- and eight-cylinder models is 
the inter-connecting of the double 
carburetors with an air inlet in the 
center of the connection. The ob- 
ject accomplished is that, if either 
carburetor were to backfire because 
of lean mixture or for any reason, 
the opposite carburetor would draw 
the flame in and thus no open flame 
can flash in the boat. These en- 
gines are rated at 1,550 revolutions 
and are known as the Dolphin 





A White Compass Corrector 

Any one who has steered a com- 
pass course in thick weather and 
fetched up somewhere else than he 
should have, because of compass 
deviation of which he was not 
aware, will welcome the new device 
which the Kelvin & Wilfrid O. 
White Company have recently per- 
fected and placed on the market for 
correcting compass error on small 
boats without the necessity of get- 
ting a professional compass adjus- 
ter. This little compass corrector 
is exhibited at the Show by the Kel- 
vin White Company, and the device 
is shown in the pictures herewith. 

Generally speaking, it is a small 
box 7 inches square and 9 inches 
high on which is set the compass 
and binnacle. Inside the box are 
racks and into these racks fit little 
magnetized plates 514 inches square 
by % inch thick. These plates are 
marked with arrows which are put 
on in relation to the needles. By 
following the directions it is a sim- 
ple matter to insert the plates and 
eliminate the deviation. 





Some New Kermath Models 

One of the largest engine exhibits 
at the Show will be that of the Ker- 
math Manufacturing Company, of 





The new 35-50 Kermath Motor, with double ignition and starter. 
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- The “CLYTIB” 
and “L’ESPRIT” 


The two fast little six meter 
boats that glided victoriously 


over the line with 


»\ “Aquatite” 


m- Nee’ 


DESIGNED BY FM. HOYT 
. BUILT BY H.R... NEVINS. 


The “SPEEJACKS” has returned from agente ons 
her 35,000-mile round-the-world trip and ——— 
brought back with her—its whiteness un- - 

marred by 15 months of continuous travel 

in foreign climes and tropical seas her 


original coating of 


‘SPEEJACKS’ 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
CONSOLIDATED SHIP BLDG. CORP. 





dward Smith & Co. 


I25 WES! LONG ISLAND CITY. 
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Accommodation plans of Lawley auxiliary cruiser exhibited at the Show. 


Detroit, Mich., who will show a 
complete line of their Kermath en- 
gine, in all sizes. Perhaps two of 
the most interesting ones there will 
be the two new Kermath models 
known as Model 35 and Model 50. 
The Kermath Company have been 
developing these models for over a 
year. Both engines have the same 
bore and stroke, exactly (43%%” x 
514”), but are operated at different 
engine speeds, different compression 
and have different materials in their 
construction, as may be 
necessary for the light 
high speed model and the 
- heavy medium and low 
speed model. While the 
flywheel diameters are 
the same the high speed 
model is fitted with a 60- 

pound flywheel, and // 
the slow speed en- 
gine is fitted with a 
120-pound fly- 
wheel. 















These models have not been 
brought out in a hurry, and have 
been given a lot of serious thought. 
The Kermath Company have placed 
their knowledge and long experi- 
ence in building motors into these 
new models, combined with a de- 
sire to produce an extremely high 
grade and efficient engine. In the 
finished product they have accom- 
plished this and are going into pro- 
duction on a scale that will make 
the lowest price possible. 

The entire engine 
throughout is a model 


of accessibility. In- 
struments have all 
been mounted in a 


a 


2 
bd g 
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Sail plan of Lawley auxiliary knockabout cruiser. 


most “getatable” position. Bear- 
ings of the Chadwick type are re- 
placable through the hand hold 
plates. Every part of the motor 
has been given the greatest possible 
strength for the work which it is 
to perform. It is smooth running 
and well balanced and is a machine 
which meets the requirements of 
fast runabouts and heavy cruisers 
up to about 42 feet in length, or up 
to 55 feet heavy cruiser or house 
boats when twin screws are used. 





Lawley Boats 


The exhibit of George Lawley & 
Son, Corp., Boston, Mass., at the 
right of the entrance as one enters 
the Palace is unusually attractive 
this year, and among the new fea- 
tures is a 35-foot over all auxiliary 
sloop, which is an indication of the 
growing popularity of this type of 
boat. The boat of this type ex- 
hibited will be fully equipped, com- 
plete and ready for sea. The di- 
mensions of this boat are length 
over all, 34 feet, 7 inches; water- 
line, 25 feet, 6 inches; extreme 
beam, 10 feet; draft without board, 
4 feet. She is built to the usual 
Lawley standard of construction 
and the interior finish, while plain 
in that there is not much mahogany, 
is fully up to the Lawley standard. 

She is a handsome boat and a 
strictly one-man proposition. The 
cabin layout is shown in the ac- 
companying cuts. The sail plan is 
moderate, containing a total of 603 
square feet, while the auxiliary 
power consists of a 2-cylinder 10 


(Continued on page 110) 
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AUXILIARY KNOCKABOUT 
32’ 0" x 25’ 4" x 8' 0” x 40". Sail Area 
640 sq. ft. Outside lead 3500 Ibs. Motor 
5 H.P. single cylinder two cycle. Four 
pipe berths—one transom berth, toilet, 
stove, sink, icebox. Fresh water 40 gals. 
Gasoline 25 gals. 

Cabin headroom—5 7 


Complete equipment except bed cover- 
ing and cook’s gear. 
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How to chart your course 
in Grand Central Palace 





A course north-by-east-by-north will 
lead straight to Space H and that part 
of Space J situated on the corner of 














LaqaaLS BLY 





47th Street and Lexington Avenue, 





main floor, Grand Central Palace. 


“AAV NOLONIXAT 


No motor boat enthusiast will want to miss this NJM exhibit on February 21st, and get 
an intimaté close-up of the motors that are making history in economy of operation and 
reliability of performance. To buy a motor without first looking into NJM advantages 
(such, for example, as the ability to replace any needed part at any Ford service sta- 
tion!) is to deny yourself an opportunity to learn something about low maintenance and 
cheap running costs. 


And if you’re looking for speed-thrills, but haven’t a speed-pocketbook, the Jersey Flyer 
will give you the happiest surprise of your life. Here is shown that a fine sport boat can 
be built for little money. 


Save this diagram and follow the arrows. Remember the location. Space H., Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. February 21st. 


NEW JERSEY MOTORS, INC. 


Canadian Representativ 
Keypor t, N. J *9 U. Ss. A. Canadian Boat & Engine ectanen 43 ay i. Tescute, Ontario, Canada 

















H ll S tt M e bh e Manufacturers of marine supplies will find it profit: 
able to cultivate the market provided and maintaine 
a - co arine hgines by the owners of the vast gleacuee and commercial 


work boat fleets on the western seaboard through 


“The BETTER Marine Engine for run- 

abouts and fast cruisers. Less Weight— Pp A IFI( 

More Speed—Greater Uninterrupted Ser- 

vice — Small Bore—More Economical — 

Smoother Operation—Superior Design and MO i OR BO A i 
Construction.” 


4 Cyl. 125 H.P. Weight 1100 Ibe. The Only Motor Boat Journal Published on the 
TWO SIZES ONLY §¢ Cy 200 H.P. Weight 1300 Ibs. Pacific Coast 








Full information regarding the industry, the market, 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. See 
Eastern Sales and Service Branch, 883 Niagara St. PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














‘CRUISER: 
‘GINGER-DOT- 








Diesel Powered 86-ft. Cruiser Designed and Bui!t for Frank B. Stearns, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, by the 


LUDERS MARINE CONST. CO. Stamford, Conn. 
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We have : 4 
; The Montycraft 


20 ft. O. A. 

7 ft. Beam 
any way you’ 
want her— 
Centerboard or 
Fin Keel, Cabin 
or open, Gaff or 
Marconi rig. 


The Real 
Montycratt 


Send for 
particulars 
Also 


Montycats, Flivers 
and Sedans 











Address 


“+ ~~ IMontyczaft 
Gloucester, Mass. 











A New Palmer Model 


ve 


Two horsepower Weight 97 lbs. 
Price, with magneto, $120; with timer, $98 





Other sizes up to 80 H. P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONN. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Jacksonville New York 
Philadelphia Portiand, Me. 


Baltimore 
Norfolk 











EDSON 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STEERING GEARS 


for 


SAILING SHIPS and YACHTS 
WORLD FAMOUS 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


375 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 








HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLERS 






Our booklet Speed 
“Propeller Effi- Efficiency 
ciency” will be sent . eye 
free upon request Reliability 


HYDE WINDLASS CO.. Dept. F, Bath, Maine, U.S. A. 

















Mimi B—one of our 58-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the lead- 
ing engines. We are in position to 
build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that 
cannot be equalled when construc- 
tion and finish are considered. Let 
US figure on your new yacht for 


next season. 
N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 
Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 


6Cylinder, 64” x 8%” 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 



























See our Exhibit 
Motor Boat Show 
Grand Central 
Palace-Mezza- 
nine s 





On in a flash over all your clothes 
Will add joy and comfort to your cruise 


EVER-WARM™M 
SAFETY-SUITS 


Every boat 
equipped with Ever-Warm Safety- 
Suits. because it is the only life 
saving device that has made good. 
Not air inflated—buoyancy is inde- 
structible. Slips on in a minute over 
all your clothes like a union suit. 
Keeps you afloat, WARM. and DRY, 
indefinitely. Has a pocket for food. 
At work about ship or sailing rough 
waters, the Ever-Warm is always ap- 
preciated for its = and safety. 
Ocean voyagers ask about 
Rental Plan. Booklet “30” tells the 
complete story. 


National Life Preserver Co. 
11 Broadway. New York City 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
815 Mutual Life Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


“Absolutely Essential Equipment ” 























THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 
Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 
‘Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 
? SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 








F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 
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Lawley Auxiliary Cruiser 
(Continued from page 98) 


hp. Frisbie with electric starter and 


generator. The engine controls 
lead aft to the steering wheel. The 
centerboard trunk does not come 
above the cabin floor. 

The Lawley Company will also 
exhibit a 22-foot V-bottom run- 
about powered with a 4-cylinder 
Buick engine which gives a speed 
of about 20 miles an hour, located 
under a hatch amidships with a 
cockpit forward and another aft. 





Hall-Scott Marine Engines 

An interesting exhibit of Hall- 
Scott marine engines will be located 
on the Lexington Avenue end of 
Space F-1 at the Motor Boat Show. 
Here will be seen both the 125 h.p. 
balanced-four engine and the six- 
cylinder 200 h.p. machine. The 
four-cylinder engine will be a du- 
plicate of those which power the 
famous Belle Isle Bear Cats, 25- 
foot standardized Sea Sleds, and 
similar craft. The six-cylinder is 
a duplicate of those installed in 
many of the fast runabouts and 
cruisers throughout the country. 

The Hall-Scott Co. has arranged 
to put through a new production 
order for four- and six-cylinder 
motors which they estimate will be 
required for the year of 1923. This 
entire lot of motors will be all built 
up at one time and in one lot, as 
is ctistomary in a plant of this size, 
and deliveries made to the Buffalo 
branch along about the middle of 
March for Fastern distribution. 





Star Class News 
(Continued from page 82) 
while many are now under con- 
struction. At Vancouver five are 
being built, at Newport Bay, Calif., 
four are under way, on Lake Erie, 
five, at Port Washington three, at 
the New England Boat Works, one, 
which will be exhibited at the 
Motor Boat Show; at Lunenburg, 
N. S., one, while W. C. Wood of 
Providence, is having one built for 

Narraganset Bay. 





The Story of Jennie 
(Continued from page 87) 
and headed across the Sound in- 
stead of down it. I felt like I 
wished I was home again, for this 
sea business didn’t listen very good 
to me. But out we went and in a 
little while we were leaving St. 
Catherine’s Sound and running out 
onto the big blue ocean. Oh, how 
nice and clear and blue the water 
soon became and how salty it tasted 
and how fine it made me feel. No 
more river stuff for me if I could 
have my way. But the waves got 
me pretty nervous at first. They 
were bigger than anything I had 
seen before, but I soon found out 
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For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Ex- 
pense bills. A hard and peculiar slippery 
finish which lasts a long time. It Pays for 


itself many times over each season by elimi- 

nating costly repair, scraping and repaint- 

ing work. A powerful wood preservative 

and ah © it is equalled only by cop- 

ol sheathing as a protection against 
eredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


Advice and consultation free on all painting 
and repair work. 














MODEL SPEED HULLS 
40” 32” 26” 
x10” x8%” x8” 


$40.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Construction Set 12.00 8.00 8.00 
Blue Print..... 2.00 1.00 1.00 


Also hulls and construction sets to 
your own specifications. 


Erellco Model Power Boat Co., 
643 Hudson Ave., West New York,N J. 


| FRISBIE ‘Aktao"” MOTORS 


edium oy motors for work b | 
re. pact ; » 
and repairs. 1 to Gey; 5 to75 HP. 
Send for Catalog. 


FRISBIE MOTOR 
COMPANY £tsvte 
| 7 Coll 8t., LE: “ a 
Middletown, Conn. 


aaa 


Finished Hull.. 

















The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE co. _ "a Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. 





YACHT BUILDING 


REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX CONNECTICUT 











Model Marine steam engine, 
54” x %”, made of bronze, 
$8.50. 

Complete power plant: en- 
gine, boiler and_ torch, 
$22.50. 

Send 10c¢ in 
catalogue to 
Model Machine Shop Co. 


415-17 East 71st St. 
New York City 


stamps for 
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that I rode over them as easily as 


could be and in a little while I was 


having fun climbing up one side and 
running down the other. 

“We plugged along all that day 
at sea, down the coast and finally, 
toward dark, we picked up the buoy 
off St. Simons Sound, having run 
65 nautical miles outside in 6 hours. 
Bob got supper and the skipper 
took his charts to study up his 
course for the next day. Soon his 
head was nodding, his pipe fell out 
of his mouth, and Bob voted it was 
time to turn in. 

“Bright and early the next morn- 
ing we were under way again, slid- 
ing along the inside route to Jack- 
sonville— nothing exciting, just 
plugging along hour after hour, 
through swamps, lakes and rivers, 
ducking logs and making the St. 
John’s at Jacksonville by dark. At 
Jacksonville we took on more gas 
and provisions, after which the 
Captain and Bob took in a show. 

“Before daylight the next morn- 
ing we were under way again, pas- 
sing under the two big railroad 
bridges just as it was getting light. 
All that day we plugged along, 
lunching on the way, and having a 
wonderful time. We had a day 
each on the St. John’s River and the 
Ocklawaha River, beautiful run- 
ning on each of them: What was 
worrying Cap was what would 
happen when we hit the islands on 
the Ocklawaha, this means ram- 
ming the islands of water hya- 
cinths, grass and vines that float 
down these rivers. You have to 
ram your way through the weeds 
which get in your ‘kicker’ and sure 
bother you some. Cap drove me in 
full speed ahead at the first of these 
islands that we came to and we 
went right through. That tickled 
him. You see my V-bottom for- 
ward section opened a way through 
these islands and my underbody be- 
ing almost flat went on over the 
weeds. 

“The next day we picked up our 
mooring at Eustis and I had com- 
pleted my maiden trip of 1,600 
miles, one thousand of which I had 
enjoyed resting on the deck of the 
City of St. Louis, but which had 
cost Pop $196.00 for freight. The 
last 600 miles was under my own 
power. Besides having a wonder- 
ful time, enjoying river, ocean, and 
lake scenery, plugging along for 
five days on an average of 12 hours 
each day only uséd up $18.61 worth 
of gas, or at the rate of 3 cents per 
mile, and only used two gallons of 
oil. Some saving over the steamer, 
what? The Boss knew his busi- 


ness when he ordered a little 
20 h.p.” 
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Leniend GenDON SPECIALIZED CRUISER 
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“The — of the ieonen a 100% oy 

For the man who wants comfort, ability and a real He-Man’s boat. One stateroom, 
if desired. Sleeping accommodations up to 8 persons. The best small cruiser ever 
designed. Built on order only. Place your order now to insure Spring delivery. 


The following models are specialized in by the Gordon Boat Building 


Company: 
MODEL A—Deep Sea Cruiser, 33’ x 9’ x 8’—20 H.P. Kermath. Speed 11 miles. 
Price, $38,500.00 
MODEL B—Deep Sea Cruiser, Special, 34’ x 9’ 3” x 8’—35 H.P. Kermath, 
Cabin and all trimmings Mahogany. Speed 13 miles. Price, $4,300.00 
MODEL C—Shoal Draught Cruiser, 36’ x 8 x 16”—AlIl mahogany, double planked 
laminated construction. (Patent applied for.) 50-55 H.P. High Speed Kermath. 
Speed 16 miles per hour, or better. Price, $5,800.00 





The Gordon Florida Day Boat, or shoal water cruiser. Fine i cabin for day use or F 
fitted for cruising. 


GORDON BOAT BUILDING CO., 
250 Huron St., Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Diesel Engines For Sale at 
Very Attractive Prices 


Six —225 B. H. P. Winton Diesels 
Two—500 B. H. P. Winton Diesels 


Specifications and full information on request. 


WHITTELSEY & WHITTELSEY 4.2? 5° 


Telephone 1414 WHITEHALL 
























OUTDOOR BOOKS MARCONI 
Former Editor of Field and Stream HOLLOW SPARS 
ge > Built by 
stoves, decoys, reloading, rifle and rod fittings, wu 
“Airedale, Setter and Wound” =... 1.00 PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


How to raise, train and doctor the three great 
hunting breeds Pedigrees, kennel construction, 
care in pupprhood, 

“Camp © 


E. Boston, Mass. 











amp ** The cunsard “work on ‘camping 5 73 
“Rifles and Shotguns"... 6... eens eccnee 
Practical hig game ane wing shooting — eens 
“Camping DE” sammtidnekncepeeeeteetennd 2.00 
The ‘‘Sourdough book’" for veteran woodemens ge PP T 
“The American Hunting Deg" ...............+ 2.50 e ° 


A strictly modern work. Latest pedigrees, pup. 
va breeding, training, dog diseases 
“Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Gosting"’.,.,. 2.60 
Canoe, sailboat and motor boat designs 
“The Boy's Book of Hunting and Ay ya 2.00 


BARGAIN 


We have one 21% ft. Mower design cabin 
sailing dory complete, $600 to first buyer. 


Cheap yet practical outfits. Camping for bo Also one 15 x 6% ft. Marconi rigged 
“How te Build . 

“How te Bulld » Sslling Canvas Canes” rt cat boat, $450. 

“The Medicine Man in the Woods" ........ 26 


TOPPAN BOAT CO., Dept. Y. Medford, Mass. 








WARREN H. MILLER, 


INTERLAKEN, NW. J. 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 
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LARGEST FLAG HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


FLAGS 


99-101 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


08 ee a ee 


|e  & 4 
| OS Se Om a sae We Oy | 
PHONE, BEEKMAN 1847 
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Did You Get Our Prices? 


SAILS SPRAY HOODS 
AWNINGS DECK CANVAS 


Our attractive prices on 


guaranteed, quality work 
will interest you. Write 
C. R. DANIELS, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
Everything of Canvas 
114-115 SOUTH ST., N. Y. C. 






















Protect your boat by getting 


A Fairhaven Bulb Shank 
Mooring Anchor 


and stop worrying 


The Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 
Anchor is the safest, best holding mooring 
made. The bulb does the trick. 


Figure the cost of your boat against a 
Storm Proof Bulb Shank Mooring, and see if 
you can afford to trust any but the best. 


Made in sizes to suit every yacht, from a 
15-footer to the largest built. 


Booklet Gives Facts 
FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY DISTRIBUTORS 


William A. Hall’s Son, 111 Broad St. Gee. M. Auten & Co., 189 Freat St. 
Tepping Brothers, 159 Varick St. Thos. Fleming Day, Inc., 412 Sth Ave. 














Louis J. Larsen 


SAIL MAKER 
45 Hulton Street, New York City 


Telephone Beekman 6674 





Fine Yacht Sails for Cruising or Racing; Awnings, 
Covers, All Kinds of Canvas and Rope Work and 
Steel Wire Rigging; Canoe Equipments. 





Our product is not made down to a price but up to a Standard, 
of the highest quality and most reasonably priced. Estimates 
cheerfully given. 


@uality 








Satisfaction Service 








CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
Yacht Sails 


PATENTED ONE MAN BOAT TOPS 
AND SPRAY HOODS 


Factory and Office 


22 Boomer St., Fall River, Mass. 











Office 
2-3 South Street, 
New York City 


Make your headquarters at 


Chas. D. Durkee & Co., Inc. 


While at the Motor Boat Show—Booths 3, 4, 5 


Attractive Display of 


MARINE HARDWARE 


or 
POWER AND SAIL BOATS 


Factory 
Grassmere, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 














Telephone 
1170 Whitehall 


Oable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 





FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Removed to 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


Yacht Brokerage 

Naval Architecture 

Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 
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FOR SALE YAWL CALYPSO 


52’ x 38’ x 11'6" x 7’3” sail area 1349 square 
feet, four cylinder engine 4” x 6”, reverse gear 
and Thompson feathering propeller, new Oxo- 
Gas four hole kerosene range with oven, ice box, 
clothes lockers, toilet, five bunks, table, anchors, 
cable and compass and everything completely 
equipped including mattresses, aluminum ware, 
china, etc. Very fast sailer, hull designed and 
built by Herreschoff, rebuilt in 1920, and com- 
pletely overhauled in 1922, cruising three months 
in Lakes Erie, Huron and Superior. Sails new 
in 1920 and everything in good condition. Price 
$3,000. BAKER BROTHERS, 2781 Second 
3oulevard, Detroit, Mich. 














The 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


“The YACHTING MONTHLY” is 
the leading British journal devoted to 
yachting, motor boating and cruising. 
It deals descriptively with the sport, 
publishing critical articles by experts, 
and contains Admiralty Notices to 
Mariners, Sales and Charter an- 
nouncements, Club News, etc. 


Subscription 25s per annum. 
Price per copy 2/-, Postage 6d extra. 


Single copies may be obtained at the offices of 


YACHTING, Ine. 


47 West 47th Street, N. Y. City, U.S.A. 








Marine Railways Complete Shops 


Our Methods and Charges Insure Your Confidence 


Sole distributors for STANDARD Engines in Mass. 


up-to-date, Small 
cruisers 23 feet 
overall. VA 


Able, wholesome, /| 














For cruising, day sailing or as a One-Design Olass 
Write for particulars 


Unequalled Storage Sheds 


BAKER YACHT BASIN, Inc. 
QUINCY POINT, MASS. 
S. G. TIFFANY, Works Manager 








No. 1821—FOR SALE—V-bottom express runabout, 


30° x 6’ x 2’. Small cockpit forward, large one aft. 





High grade construction. Sterling engine. Speed up to 
30 miles. Has had excellent care, comparatively little 
use, and is offered at a reasonable price. Apply to John 


(;. Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 





Do not depend on buying the magazine copy by copy, as you 
may miss a number. 


This year is going to be most interesting in boating—both in 
racing and cruising events. 


and others—to say nothing of the usual yacht club races. 
New designs of boats, news about yacht clubs and interesting 
stories in every number. 


YACHTING, Inc., 47 W. 47th Street, New York 


$4.00 a year, $6.00 for 2 years, $7.50 for 8 years. 
Foreign and Canadian postage, 50 cents extra per year. 





NOW IS THE TIME 
to subscribe to 


YACHTING 


The Race to Bermuda 
The Race to Hawaii 
New Orleans to Havana 
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PoRTO RICO 


A RESTFUL cruise through summer seas. 
Balmy breezes, Old World cities, Quaint 
People, Motoring, Sports, and exceptionally 
attractive Steamer Service. 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE 
16 Days $150 and up 


You make the trip on large, 
10,000-ton steamers espe- 
cially designed and luxuri- 
ously fitted for service in 
the tropics. Wide choice 
of accommodations ranging 
from comfortable state- 
rooms at minimum rates to 
suites with private bath. 


Rates cover all necessary 
expenses of meals and state- 
room accommodations for 
entire trip to and around 
island and return to New 
York. No passports re- 
quired. A sailing every 
Saturday. 


Write for attractive booklets giving full information. 


PORTO RICO LIN 


25 Broadway 
New York 
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Long Voyages in Small Boats 
(Continued from page 76) 


Among the many unsubstantiated 
voyages in small boats may be men- 
tioned that of Captain James Cas- 
sels, of Glasgow, and John C. Ma- 
loney, who claimed to have crossed 
the Atlantic in 97 days in a 32-foot 
auxiliary sailboat, named the mp, 
which arrived at Halifax on June 
25, 1914, an account of which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald in 
July, 1914. They claimed to be on 
their way to San Francisco by way 
of the Panama Canal. The Imp 
was said to have left Dublin, Ire- 
land, on March 14. Rough weather 
was experienced from the time she 
left Queenstown, but she not once 
used her motor. 

It was about 1894 or 1895 that 
the 58-foot yacht Norton, built with 
a patent water ballast system of 
bottom construction, put to sea from 
New York and was never again 
heard from. She was of 12 feet 
beam and, with full bunkers of 8 
tons capacity and stores for her 
crew of ten aboard, she drew 6 feet 
4Y% inches. Captain Francis L. 
Norton, his wife and niece and a 
crew of seven were cooped up in 
this midget steamer, which carried 
an auxiliary yawl rig to help her 
along in fair weather. 

Getting down to the last three 
years, several noteworthy trans- 
Atlantic passages have been made 
with which our readers are fa- 
miliar. In 1920 W. W. Nutting 
sailed over in the Typhoon, making 
a fast passage of 22 days, from 
Baddeck to Cowes. He returned 
the same year, arriving in New 
York in November after a rough 
passage. The story of this cruise 
appeared in the book “The Track 
of the Typhoon.” 

The same year the Lloyd W. 
Berry, a small schooner built on 
fisherman lines and 60 feet in 
length, was sailed across by Roger 
Griswold, Harold Peters, Gordon 
Prince, Richard Searle, W. S. 
Brooks and Erik Diedrich, leaving 
Boston in July. They called at the 
Azores, St. Nazaire, France and 
then England. Early the following 
year they sailed down to Gibraltar 
and then home by way of the Ma- 
deira and Canary Islands and 
across in the track of the trades to 
the West Indies and home. In this 
same year, 1921, John B. Kelly 
sailed from New York to England 
in the little 52-foot schooner, Dia- 
blesse, where he arrived safely 
after a fair pow. The follow- 
ing year, 1922, he sailed the little 
schooner back to the United States, 
making the westward passage in 
the northeast trades. 
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WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as always, my personal 
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WETHERILL YACHT AGENCY 


Bellevue Court Bldg. - 1418 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Bro 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter 
Also Commercial Vessels 
Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, “Strobick-New York” 








Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 

River Street Atlantic, Mass. 
Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts. 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 


now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 
Yacht a's Sales and Chartering 
50 E. 42nd St., New York City 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
Marine Insurance 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili- 
aries and Power Yachts. 








W. F. STONE & SON 


Designers and Builders 
of Yachts and Boats 
of Highest Quality 
Marine ways—capacity 175 tons 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders of 


Lergest Builders of Express Cruisers in 
America. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Discovery of Bermuda 
(Continued from page 68) 
made lime (from the coral rock) 
and mixed it with the oyle of tor- 
toises ; and as soon as the carpenters 
had caulked, I and another, with 
each of us a small sticke in our 
hands, did plaster the mortar into 
the seames, and being in April when 
it was very faire and warm weather, 
we could no sooner lay it on but it 

was dry and as hard as a stone.” 

They made the voyage to the 
Grand Banks in safety in this 
craft, and there May got aboard an 
English ship and so returned home. 
But his report, while it may have 
shorn Bermuda of some of its im- 
aginary terrors, served only to ac- 
centuate the real dangers which it 
presented to any passing ship. 

Indeed, when one looks at a 
chart and sees how the place is com- 
pletely girt about with reefs, except 
only for a small gap southeastward 
of St. David’s Head, the good for- 
tune of the Sea Venture in coming 
through to the land seems almost 
miraculous. She must have been 
drawing twelve feet of water, at the 
least, in her waterlogged condition, 
and it is obvious that nothing but 
the hand of God led her through, 
for Strachy says plainly that when 
they first saw the land through a 
little “cleereness” in the driving 
scud they were already so close 
that “the very trees were seene to 
move with the winde upon the 
shoare side.” As a matter of fact, 
the stricken ship approached by the 
very same course which steamers 
use today. 

When she was close in upon St. 
David’s Head, Sir George espied 
two tall rocks which he judged 
might serve as a cradle to hold her 
upright, so he “drave her in be- 
tween them”—and that was the end 
of the Sea Venture. Her people 
took to their boats and rowed 
around the northern side of the 
Head and landed on the seaward 
end of Smith’s Island, in the en- 
trance to the present St. George’s 
Harbor, which they named Gates 
his Bay, after their governor. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Frederick M. Hi T 
Associate - Murray Hal 3748 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
435 South New Hampshire Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Tel., Lembard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 
“Desirable yachts of all types fer sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EDGAR F. HANFORD 


Naval Architect 
158 Ashmont St., Boston 


Phone, Milton 1032-M 








E. Lockwood Haggas 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and ENGINEER 
Designs for 
Yachts—Motorboats—Steamers— 
Schooners—Tugs—Barges of Steel 
or Wood 


822 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 








COX & STEVENS 
Naval Architects, Engineers, 


Yacht Brokers 
Removed te 25 BROADWAY, om ARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street Entrance), 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


Telephone Connection 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, Swampscott, Mass 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


ou attention given to Yacht sails 
all ee > oe a work of every de 








scription. cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 





F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. L 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 
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Sterling Engine Company “ESE 
1258 Niagara Street - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SHIP'S BELL CLOCK Clocks of Excellence os BL z 
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and All Others are Comparative piubotn @ 
AUTO CLOCKS Ask Any User CLOCKS S 
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For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT, MOTOR 
BOAT, and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES ~~ 9a 


‘Chelsea #: Clocks 
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CHELSEA CLOCK CO., Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
10 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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{= In Residences, Clubs, etc., very many users prefer the “CHELSEA” 8-day Ship’s Bell Striking 
Clock to any other form of striking clocks. YOU HEAR and, at once, KNOW the TIME. 
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A Real Sensation! 
“The Talk of the Show” 


From the first day of the Show our New 
1923 Model 7 was enthusiastically received. 


Common comment was—‘“for real economy 
it can’t be beat.” 


“That’s the motor for me,” was heard on all 
sides. To prove it—they bought. 


The new 1923 NJM Twins—a pair of beau- 
ties for twin-screw installations—to swing 
right and left hand wheels! A quiet, smooth 
running team that make a boat easy to ma- 
neuver and provide the safety of two inde- 
pendent power plants. Their popularity is en- 
hanced by the moderate price—$750 for the 

The New 1923 NJM Twins, 334” bore, 4” stroke pair. 
Investigate NJM features—Hot Spot In-Take, Rear Hand Starter, working parts interchangeable 


with Ford .parts—before you buy. Learn about the speed, power and economy of these distinc- 
tively modern high-class motors. 





The particulars are yours upon request. 


NEW JERSEY MOTORS, INC. 


Keyport, N. J., U.S.A. Canadian Boat & Engine ay pe Ontario, Canada 
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